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WHAT THEY THINK OF 


|/Our Language 


In Tennessee After Four Years’ Use 


Our Language-and-Grammar Series was adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of 
Tennessee for five years, beginning September 1, 1909. Among the letters received from the 
Tennessee Superintendents and Principals since these books were adopted we have not found 


half a dozen complaints of any sort. 


Our-Language texts now in use in the schools of 
Tennessee just fill the bill. I know of no series that 
can take its place even if we were to consider a 
change in Tennessee.—J. L. ALLFORD Superinten- 
dent Hardeman Co., Bolivar, Tenn. 


I like Our Language Grammar very much and 
regard it as one of the best grammar texts I have 
ever used. I have been delighted with it as a class 
text.—W. N. HIX, College Grove, Tenn. 


I am glad to say that I have found the use of Our 
Language highly satisfactory, both to teachers and 
pupils. I rejoice that we have in the South 
educators who can produce, and publishers who can 
supply, books of the highest merit for our own 
schools.—J. F. POTEET, Principal High School, 
Kingston, Tenn. 


Our Language, Books I, II, and III, are to my 
mind the best series of books fora course in language 
that Tennessee has adopted since we have been 
under the present system.—J. M. HATFIELD, 
Superintendent Schools, Putnam Co., Covkville, 
Tenn. 


1 do not believe there is a better work on language 
than Our i 
Superintendent Fentress Co., Clarkrange; Tenr..: . 


Let us tell you about this tary, teach 


Language series.—W,.R., LITTLE, , 


se 


On the contrary most of the letters are like the following: | 


We are using your grammarinourschool It was 
here when I took charge this year. I said to my 
class only yesterday, ‘‘I believe it is the best English 
grammar I ever saw.”’ That is about the best I can 
say of it.—J. H. SUMMITT, Principal High School, 
Pikeville, Tenn. 


I take pleasure in stating that the three-book 
Language-and-Grammar series is satisfactory to 
the teachers of this county.— J. S. WOOD, Superin- 
tendent DeKalb Co., Smithville, Tenn. 


Iam glad to give testimony to the great value of the 
text-books, Our Language, published by your 
Company. In the hands of efficient teachers they 
are most advantageous to us in our efforts to build 
up interest in the essential study of composition and 
literature.—W. S. WOODWARD, Superintendent 
Jefferson Co., Dandridge, Tenn. 


The Language books and the Grammar published 
by you are being used in all the schools of Cannon 
County, and are giving entire satisfaction. They are 
especially adapted to our needs. We are going to 
ask that they be re-adopted when the present 
contract expires. I wish you could hear our teach- 


_erg,qommend these books.—L. E. SUMMERS, 
‘Siperiftendent Cannon Co., Woodberry, Tenn. 


ible series of: Language and Grammar texts. 
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Editorial 
The Journal enters upon the new session’s 


work with a sincere desire to be of practical 
-ervice to the schools of the State. It real- 


ives that this high mission is one of responsi- 
‘lity and privilege and that the measure of 
‘ts suecess or failure will largely depend upon 
the co-operation it receives from the school 
officials of Virginia. Invoking the cordial aid 





and support of those who recognize a common 
cause and labor for a common end, the Jour- 
nal pledges its sincerest service to the schools 
of the State. 
es ss 

Owing to the death in June last of Mr. R. 
L. Blanton, the former editor of the Jour- 
nal, there was no issue for the month of July. 
In justice to subscribers, it has been decided 
to print an extra number at the end of the 
Hereafter the Journal will 
be issued on the first of each month, or as 
near thereto as possible. All articles intended 
for its columns should reach this office ten 
days before the date of publication. 


present session. 


ses ss 


Let us broaden the “School News” depart- 
ment of the Journal. It is a good “experi- 
ence meeting,” and a first-class marker of our 
activity. It is also a source of inspiraticn. 
Let us fill four or five pages of the Journal 
with crisp bits of news. Don’t wait for the 
“big events” in your county. Tell us of the 
small matters as well—the little items of 
progress that mark the passing weeks, and 
keep the circulation going. A postal card will 
carry them, and the fresher the better. Let 
us be sociable, and exchange news and views 
every month in this “cosy corner” of the 
Journal. 

& & & 


Tt is an excellent thing to work toward cer- 


tain definite aims, and the Journal has “fixed” 
four for the future. Here they are: 

I. An effective compulsory education law in 
every county in Virginia. 

II. Longer terms for the rural schools of the 
State. 

TIT. Medical inspection for all of the 
schools ef the State. 





| 
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IV. A better system of levying taxation, A Valuable Move 
and a consequent increase of money for the 
schools. 


a a Ss 


An appreciation of the life and character of 


the late Robert Lee Blanton. former editor of 


the Virginia Journal of Education, appears 
elsewhere in this issue. We feel sure that 
school officials throughcut Virginia will join 
with us in lamenting his untimely end. His 
brilliant mind and charm of personality en- 
deared him to a host of friends, and his la- 


bors in literary fields were wide in scope and 


rich in fruitage. The Journal acknowledges 
with keen appreciation his splendid services in 


behalf of popular education in Virginia. 


A Bright Outlook 


The Journal rejoices that the present  ses- 
sion has opened with such excellent prospects. 
From almost every quarter come good tidings 
of increased attendance, better school facili- 
ties, and a larger outlook for the session’s plans 
and purposes. Best of all a fine spirit of 
progress seems to be in the air,—a spirit de- 
manding higher standards, more conscientious 
work and a clearer conception of the vital 
aims ahead of us. The Journal trusts that 
this energizing force is the forerunner of a 
statewide revival in educational matters. Let 
us believe so, and let us act upon the belief. 
Almost a decade since the same spirit was 
abroad, when the famous “May Campaign” 
stirred the State to its depths, and wrought a 
perfect revolution in school affairs. Then, a 
few devoted men and who saw the 
needs of the State, carried the facts to the 


women, 


homes ef the people, and the response was im- 
mediate. To-day, we have the ripened fruits 
of that victory to aid us in greater achieve- 
ments, and it 
present opportunity and to make the inost of 
it. To this end. and to all ends looking to the 
progress of schools of the State, the 
Journar pledges its earnest and constant sup- 
port. 


behooves us to recognize the 


the 


The Journal wishes to call special atten- 
tion to the schedule of the University of Vir- 
ginia extension lectures for 1913-14. 

This is a step in the right direction. This 
is a valued means of bringing the University 
to the people, of placing its stored benefits 
within the reach of 
avail 


the masses, who cannot 


themselves of a closer touch with its 


routine service. <A 
subjects covered by 


glance at the range of 
the schedule of lectures 
the wide scope of infor- 
mation to be distributed, but also the peculiar 


will prove not only 


appropriateness of much of it to every-day 
life. The schools throughout the State should 
take advantage of the course of lectures, and 
give practical encouragement to this move- 
We trust 
it is the fore-runner of many similar move- 


ment of rich and promising value. 


ments for the future. Says Dr. Alderman: 

“Universities must, in a peculiar sense draw 
nearer to the people, young and old, in help- 
fulness and service. This is an old philisophy, 
indeed, but informed now by a new and vig- 
orous spirit which will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than a complete and pervasive pro- 
gram. University extension is the name given 
to this great connecting link between every 
part of a university and the actual conditions 
of life in the State which the university ex- 
ists to aid and strengthen. The fundamental 
ideal of University Extension is the ideal of 
service to democracy as a whole rather than 
to individual advancement. The University of 
Virginia, founded by the greatest individualist 
and democrat of the age, would be strangely 
false to its origin and genius if it did not 
seek to illustrate this idea. It has, of course. 
for vears sought to render such service 
in indirect fashion and with limited means. It 
is now undertaking to inaugurate the great 
system in a more direct fashion, with the hope 
that the encouragement it receives will enable 
it to overcome all obstacles and to realize the 
great democratic purpose of bringing the Um- 
versity to every fireside and home in the Com- 
monwealth.” 














Correlation 





Correlation is the solution of many difficul- 
ties in the over-crowded schoolroom. The fol- 
lowing queries made by Professor Hart, of the 
Amherst Agricultural College, are so perti- 
nent, and suggestive, that we insert them in 


full. 


“If you cannot make room for agriculture by dis- 
placing something else, can you not at least make 
some of the work you now do face the farms rather 
than the cities? 

“Can you not draw some of your material for 
arithmetic from the products of the garden, the field, 
and the herd, as well as from the store, the bank, or 
the factory? 

“Can you not make bookkeeping, as a record of 
transactions on the farm, fully as educational as to 
make it a record of mercantile transactions? 

“Is it not possible to make language lessons more 
nearly descriptive of what the children see and do 
in their daily lives, writing up the episodes of vaca- 
tion with less of the bookish work now done in the 
name of language? 

“Will not an outline of the farm boundaries with 
the proper location of the buildings, roadways, gar- 
dens, orchards, pastures, meadows, grain-fields, and 
groves afford ample materials for elementary work 
in both drawing and geography? 

“Ig there not fully as much botany in ragweeds 
and dog fennel as in ferns and mosses, in corn and 
cabbage as in seaweeds and pond scum? 

“Is there not some zoology in a brood of chickens 
as well as in the minute animals found in stagnant 
water? ‘ 

“Is there not something about the winds, the rain, 
the heat, the cold, the light, the dark, quite as 
worthy of consideration as the motions of the stars, 
or perchance the movements of Cesar’s army ‘n 
Gaul? 

“Is not the chemistry of soil-improvement which 
looks farmward fully a~ educational as the chemis- 
try of soap-ianprovement which looks factoryward?” 
—-Professor Hart, Amherst Agricultural College. 


es st Ss 


The Lynchburg Conference 


The City of Lynchburg is making generous 
arrangements for entertaining the eighth an- 
nual Virginia Educational Conference on No- 
vember the 26th, 27th and 28th. The pros- 
pects were never brighter for a_ successful 
gathering. Delegates should be elected wher- 
ever teachers’ institutes are held, and teachers’ 
associations are organized. <A_ suggestion, 
worthy of note in this connection, was made 
sometime since by a successful teacher of the 
State. She urged that three delegates should 
be sent to the Conference.each one representing 
a grade. Thus the three great divisions of our 
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schools would be represented. ‘Too often, she 
urged, high school principals alone were sent. 

A new feature of the Conference, and one 
of decided value, will be the first prize ex- 
hibits of over forty county fairs. These 
choice specimens will be displayed in the city 
auditorium, and will doubtless prove one of 
the star attractions of the great gathering. 

It is understood that an unvsually interest- 
ing list of speakers has been secured for the 
Conference, and that every arrangement is be- 
ing made for the comfort and convenience of 
the delegates. 

Let’s make the attendance justify the great 
occasion. 


st SF Ss 


From Our Exchanges 


Have you been able to put into practice 
some of the helpful suggestions of the county 
institute, or are you one of that increasingly 
smaller and smaller number of time-servers in 
attendance on county institutes who occupy 
the time reading magazines while the work 
goes on, hence are now a mere dead routine 
follower, and not a vitalized and vitalizing 
teacher (—F'ducator-Journal. | 





The report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1913 discusses in the 
intreduction the wide discrepancy between 
the increase in the number of children of 
school age and the actual enrollment; an ap- 
parent reduction in teachers’ salaries during 
the year; the remarkable increase in high 
schools and high-school enrollment through- 
out the country; the decrease in professional 
schools, due to the enforcement of higher 
standards; lack of preparation of teachers. 
which Dr. Claxton characterizes as “one of the 
greatest evils of our ‘school systems”; the 
shortness of the school term in the United 
States as compared with other civilized na- 
tions; and the abnormally large percentage of 
illiteracy in the rural districts. In noting 
signs of real advancement during the year. Dr. 
Claxton lays special emphasis upon the grow 
ing realization of the unity of all educational! 
effort. “That education, however differenti 
ated and complex, is One Thing. Not Many. 
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seems to be better understood than it has been 
for many years, he declares. ‘This is prob- 
ably the most important symptom of all.”— 


Penn. School Journal. 


Are the win- 
dows, doors and blackboards in good shape 
and ready Is an abundant 
supply of good, pure, cool water near at hand ? 


Is your school house clean ¢ 


for use? there 
Are the grounds and out-buildings in clean 
and wholesome condition? Is there a good 
supply of lime or wood ashes at hand for use 
All of 


these things should be locked after before the 
“Well done is half begun” ap- 


on the grounds and in the out-houses ¢ 


school begins. 
plies with peculiar force to the teacher’s work. 

Do not depend upon anybody to look after 
these things fer you. 
self. 
sonable teacher asks if he is on the ground 
himself and manifests the interest he should.— 
Progr sstvne Teacher. 


See about them your- 
A school board will usually do all a rea- 


Many strained, uncomfortable relations be- 
tween teacher and pupil have been overcome 
of common _ interest. 
Evervbedy has some particular all-absorbing 


by the finding some 


interest. Young people are inclined to be very 


secretive about these interests, governed as 
Tt is worth a 
teacher’s while to search out these concerns. 
We never get near to anyone until we find 
Those whose acti- 


re- 


thev are bv a strange modesty. 


common standing ground. 


vities are entirely outside our own ever 


main strangers to us. The teacher who finds 
herself in this attitude toward even a small 
percentage of her school has far to go before 
she has any right to consider herself a worthy 
teacher—/'rom the Chapter “Tact,” in “The 
Teacher,” by Florence Milner. 


Are you a new teacher just beginning your 
work in the country with scant means and the 
fewest and most primitive tools? Perhaps 
you are thinking enviously of the city teacher 
with her elaborate apparatus, her many books 
and supervisors. If so, it is encouraging to 
remember that almost the only requisites of a 


successful school are a well ventilated room 
and a good teacher. You can control both 


It is said 
that Henry Irving, when asked how he man- 
aged to secure such wonderful effects with so 
little apparent effort, replied that only three 
things were necessary. “The first.” said he, 
“is silence, and plenty of it, behind the scenes, 
so that the actor’ may be at ease, with nothing 
to distract when striving for his shadings. The 
second is light, regulated so far as possible so 
that nature is counterfeited.” 

“And the third?” asked the questioner. 

“Did I say a third?” said Irving. “Let me 
see. Ah, ves, silence. lights and—shall I say— 
actors? Remember that, actors. Silence, light 
and—actors, that is the third.” 

The receipt for a successful school is equally 
simple and equally attainable by every one— 
provided she is a teacher.—Popular Educator. 


these conditions wherever you are. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL MACHINERY BUSILY WHIRLING 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


Cemmenwealth hears 


All of 


successful school openings and the prepects for 


over the one 


the cause of education in Virginia are well 
to the 
State Superintendent Stearnes speaks most en- 


calculated inspire even most inert. 


couragingly of the outlook. It pleases him 
immensely. 

For the first time in the history of the 
State there is a sufficient supply of teachers 
for the white schools and the Department 


is already lecking foward to the day when 
some of the lower grade certificates will be 
eliminated. The Virginia system of certifi- 
cating teachers will make the process of elim- 
ination easy, and all parties concerned may 
approach that duty intelligently since the in- 
formation will be full and accurate. 

Activity on the part of the division super- 
intendents never more manifest. This 
probably accounts in a measure for the fact 


was 
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that the schools are supplied with teachers 
and that they are opening with large enroll- 
ment. In some of the counties arrangements 
have recently been made to aid the division 
superintendent in his work of inspection by 
the appointment of supervising teachers. 
These teachers will be engaged in general su- 
pervision to a considerable exent, but they are 
usually persons who are gifted in particular 
branches which the progressive spirit of the 
day is demanding in our rural schools. 

At a recent meeting of the county school 
board of Rockingham county a special super- 
visor who had been carefully trained in in- 
dustrial work was employed, and some of the 
members of the county board were of the opin- 
ion that still another assistant would be need- 
ed to take care of the 241 schools in that large 
and rich county. 

The superintendent of schools of Southamp- 
ton county has proposed to county school board 
that a supervising teacher of industrial branch- 
es be employed in each district of that county. 
and Pittsylvania county is also considering the 
matter. In selecting these supervising teach- 
ers their general ability is considered, as well 
as their especial fitness for supervising partic- 
ular lines of work. In this way, the entire 
work of a school will profit by their visits. 


I 


The State Superintendent calls particular 
attention to certain concrete evidences of pro- 
gress which have impressed him. At a large 
meeting of the patrons and pupils which he 
attended in Galax it was found that the public 
revenue from all sources amounted to only 
$1,800. The ambitious program of the enter- 
prising school board called for an expenditure 
of $4,895, and the people were of one mind 
that the difference should be raised from pri- 
vate sources. Accordingly, the school was 
opened with a large enrollment in the gram- 
mar grades, a full four years’ course of study 
in the high schools, and special teachers of 
vocal music, instrumental music. elocution, and 
domestic science. 


II 


At Oakton in Fairfax county it was found 
that a beautiful building, modelled after plans 
sent out by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, had been erected at a cost of $10,000. 
The people themselves, through their local 
league, raised over $2,000 of this amount. 


Ill 


Superintendent Stearnes attended a meeting 
of the board of supervisors in King and Queen 
county on September 23rd and the point at 
issue there was whether the salary of the sup- 
erintendent of schools should be supplemented 
so as to justify a skillful man in giving all 
of his attention to school duties. The members 
of the board stated very frankly that they had 


never heard before there was any law by which 


they could supplement the salary of the divis- 
ion superintendent, but that if it meant better 
schools, they were very glad to provide com- 
fortable salary for the chief school officer of 
the county and they voted accordingly. 


IV 


In Caroline county on September 30th the 
State Superintendent was permitted to gather 
among his souvenirs the picture of the Ameri- 
can Premier, Honorable William Jennings 
Bryan, dedicating a one-room country school. 

At Chase City on October 1st he found that 
one of the most interesting exibits of the coun- 
ty fair was in the school building. At this 
fair the Negroes had a remarkable exhibit, and 
Superintendent Stearnes was told that the pre- 
mium for the best tebacco went to a colored 
man. 

On October 2nd the State Superintendent 
attended the county fair at Courtland. This 
fair is unique in two respects; in the first place, 
all expenses are paid by voluntary contribu- 
tions and there is no admissien fee, and in 
the second place, everything is grouped around 
the school as the center. One may say that 
the scheol spirit and the idea of making the 
school the social center dominates the South- 
ampten fair. 








ST ees oe 
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Supintendernt Stearnes considers his visit to 
Buchanan county on October 4th as the most 
important bit of field work of the past month. 
Hie went there to meet the county school board 
and confer with them in reference to the sum- 
mer school work in that county. No county in 
the State has a more difficult problem to face. 
The logging camps make a shifting population 
which shows an unusually high rate of illiter- 
acy. This distressing fact can not be charged 
against foreigners, as is done in the milling 
towns of the North, or against negroes, as 1s 
done in other sections of the Southern States; 
the result gives the county the reputation of 
having a higher rate of illiteracy than would 
normally be charged against it. The brave 
mountain people of that section are not ac- 
They 
have accepted the problem which is theirs, 
They have 
raised their school taxes to the limit, and cer- 
tainly deserve all of the assistance that the 
During the past month Mr. 
J. HW. Binford, of the Co-operative Education 
Association, spent ten days in that county, or- 
ganizing and encouraging school leagues, and 
at the meeting of the county board definite 
plans were formulated for getting all the chil- 


customed to making excuses, however. 


and are determined to solve it. 


State can give. 


dren in the schools. 
Vv 


The work of certificating teachers has been 
placed in the hands of Inspector E. E. Worrell. 
of the Department of Public Instruction. That 
work is practically finished for the current 
vear. and Mr. Worrell is now spending most 
of his time in the field inspecting schools. 

He is just back after a recent visit to Pat- 
rick, Henry and Franklin counties. 

At Staurt he delivered un address before a 
teachers’ institute. Practically all of the teach- 
ers of Patrick were in attendance. Mr. Worrell 
learned from the trustees of this county that 
verv few emergency teachers would be needed 
He also noted that the per- 
sonnel of the teachers has wenderfully im- 


in some districts. 


proved within the last four vears. a fact due 
to better salaries and better equipment. 


In addition to his address before. the Pat- 
rick teachers, Inspector Worrell also assisted 
Principal King, of the Stuart High School, in 
arranging his course of study to meet the re- 
quirements of a standard four-year high school. 
The people of Patrick last year completed an 
$8,000 high school building. 

In Henry county Mr. Worrell visited five 
public institutions of learning—Mt. Bethel 
graded school, Bassett High School, Axton 
High School, Irisburg Graded School and 
Ridgeway High School. At Ridgeway he 
found under construction a fine building rep- 
resenting an expenditure of $5,000. 

Mr. Worrell also made inspection of the high 
Rocky Mount, Franklin county. 
which has an enrollment of 230 pupils, 50 


school at 


of whom are doing high school work. He 
was particularly pleased with the efforts of 
the young people in high school departments. 
The Rocky Mount School now employs seven 
teachers. It is soon to have its habitat in a 
$10,000 eight-rcom brick building which is 
now building. 

At all of the scheols visited. Mr. Worrell 
found the discipline excellent. while he noted 
a marked growth in the Rocky Mount and 
Stuart Schools. 
schools are well located from a sanitary stand- 
point. 


The buildings of these two 


VI 
The department of high schools is the 
special charge of Inspector J. B. Terrell, and 
under his direction a complete digest has been 
made of all of the public high schools of the 
State. This is embodied in a pamphlet of 
twenty-seven pages, published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, copies of which 
have been sent to all of the colleges of the 
State and to the division superintendents. 
Some of the college presidents have declared 
that the publication of this pamphlet enables 
them to pass upon the entrance requirements 
in half the time employed when they were not 
fully advised in regard to the standing of 

the various high schools. 
During the past week Mr. Terrell has visited 
and inspected all of the high schools in 
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Mathews county. He attended the county 
teachers’ institute on October 3rd and deliv- 
ered the address at the openmg of the New 
Peninsula Ligh School on October 2d. The 
building cost over $6,000., and the people 
raised nearly one-half of the cost by private 
subscription. Under the leadership of Misses 
Magford and Hopkins, graduates of the Um- 
versity of Michigan and retired teachers, who 
teach manual training, domestic science, and 
drawing in the high school free to all children, 
the community has also built a most artistic 
log-house, devoted to the uses of a public lib- 
rary, and in this library and reading room 
they have already accumulated no less than 
1,800 volumes. 


Vil 


State Inspector Lincoln is giving special at- 
tention to the schecl fair work, agricultural 
high schools, and the Educational Conference, 
which will be held in Lynchburg during 
Thanksgiving week. The program of the Con- 
ference was completed at the meeting the Ex- 
ecutive Committee which was held in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction on October 
9th. 

Inspector Lincoln spent some time recently 
in Loudoun county where he took part in a 
teachers’ institute. 

VIll 

Secretary E. R. Chesterman. en October 3d 
and 4th, spoke at teachers’ institutes in “the 
Northern Neck”—a section which is now show- 
ing a deep interest in scheols. 

Despite a severe wind and rain storm which 
made travel excessively disagreeable. the insti- 
tute held at Warsaw, the county seat of Rich- 
mond, on October 8d. was attended by twenty 
or more teachers as well as by a number of 
trustees. Supt. Blake T. Newton organized a 
county teachers’ association and also set in mo- 
tion the machinery for a school fair. 

On October 4th the school principal and 
teachers of Westmoreland county held an in- 
stitute at Montross. The dav was a beautiful 
one and the crisp October air appeared to fill 


every one with a working spirit. Seventy or 
more teachers convened in the courthouse and 
ihe interest they showed in the suggestions of 
Superintendent Newton was most encouraging. 
A county teachers’ association was quickly 
formed, while these present promised to do all 
in their power to assist the scheme to have a 
county school fair. As the season is now far 
advanced, however, it is hardly likely that the 
exhibit will be ready before the spring. 


IX 


During the past session supervising indus- 
trial teachers were employed in the colored 
rural schools of the following counties: Albe- 
marle, Alexandria, Brunswick, Buckingham, 
Caroline, Charles City, Charlotte, Chesterfield, 
Cumberland, Elizabeth City, Fairfax, Glouces- 
ter, Goochland, Henrico, Isle of Wight, Lunen- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Nansemond, Northamp- 
ton, Nottoway, Prince Edward, Rockingham, 
Sussex, Warwick, and York. Twenty-three 
industrial teachers worked in the twenty-five 
counties, visiting the schools, organizing im- 
provement leagues, helping the teachers with 
their work, and introducing and directing sim- 
ple forms of industrial work, cooking, sewing, 
mat making, basketry and woodwork. 

The colored people have been genuinely 
aroused and they are co-operating as never be- 
fore in every effort to improve their schools. 
The fellowing is a summary of the work in 
the above named counties, just compiled by 
Jackson Davis. Supervisor of Rural Elemen- 
tary Schools, who has charge of this work. 

Of the 591 colered schools in the twenty-five 
countics, 417 were visited regularly, and the 
tetal of 2.853 visits were made by the twenty- 
three supervising industrial teachers: 189 
schools extended the term an average of one 
month: twenty new buildings were erected, 
costing $25,808, and fifteen buildings were en- 
larged at a cost of $2,212.09: forty-six build- 
ings were painted and eighty-one _ white- 
washed, and 102 sanitary outhouses were built; 
317 schools used individual drinking cups. The 
428 improvement leagues raised in cash for 
new buildings, extending terms, equipment and 


. 


improvements, $22.655.80. This does not in- 
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clude labor or materials given. ‘The whole 
cost of the salaries and expenses of the super- 
o that 
as a result of their efforts they have brought 


into the school funds of the State more than 


vising teachers was less than $10,000, 


twice the amount expended for the support of 
the work. It 
value of this supervision as expressed in the 


is impessible to estimate the 


practical nature of the school work and the 
spirit of co-operation among all classes, which 
has been brought about in these counties. 

In the whole State twenty-four colored 
vraded schools were established and aided by 
the State, during the past session, making a 
total of forty colored graded schools now on 
the State Graded School Fund. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN VIRGINIA 


J. H. BINFORD, Secrztary Co-operative Education Associaticn cf Virginia 


This article deals with the salaries paid 
white teachers holding First Grade certificates 
and teaching in country schools. It under- 
takes to show what such teachers are paid in 
the different counties of the State, discusses 
certain phases of the general salary question, 
and has as its main purpose the provoking of 
a general discussion to be carried on through- 
out the year in the columns of the Journal. 

What does it cost a teacher (or her father) 
in time spent in high school and normal school. 
Can a 
teacher getting $35 or $40 a month for six 


and in money, to secure an education 4 


months live in comfort on this salary or does 
her father have to help to support her? What 
does it cost to board: to dress as becomes a 
young woman of education and refinement ? 
What about doctor’s bills; summer normal ex- 
penses; the cost of books and magazines; con- 
tributions to the support of churches? These 
are some of the questions in regard to which 
we wish to hear from the teachers. 

Having secured this data we expect to put it 
in pamphlet form and try to mould sentiment 
for higher salaries. Therefore we call upon 
teachers for answers to the above questions. 
We also invite school officials to discuss the 
matter. 

We regret to eliminate from this discussion 
negro teachers. In so doing we wish to make 
the statement that colored teachers are very 
faithful workers and that thev are poorly 
paid. We wish that properly qualified teach- 


ers of this race were paid higher salaries. The 
average salarv for colored teachers in the year 
1907 was $28.28: in 1911 it was exactly the 


same. In other words their salaries are sta- 
tionary. <A large number of negro teachers 


hold certificates of low grade. But suppose 
they go off to Hampton, Petersburg, or other 
institutions and procure a professional certi- 
ficate after several years of preparation, what 
In most cases $25 
per month for a short term, $30 at the highest. 

We also regret to eliminate from this dis- 


salaries do they receive ? 


cussion teachers holding Second and Third 
Grade Certificates. There are many deserving 
teachers in this class and we have no desire to 
disparage the good work they are doing. 

But our idea is to fix some standard of com- 
parison. We sometimes hear critics say, “Look 
at our poorly qualified teachers; they now get 
more than they are worth.” This cannot be 
said about teachers holding First Grade cer- 
tificates; for as a rule they have a high school 
education and, moreover, in the good old way 
of competitive examinations, they show them- 
selves qualified, from the standpoint of schol- 
arship to teach. 

Our ideal should be the teacher with a pro- 
fessional certificate: but under present condi- 
tions the honest holder of a First Grade Certi- 
ficate should be considered well qualified to 
teach and should be paid a fair salary for her 
work. 

The average monthly salary of white teach- 
ers in the State for the vear 1910-1911 was 
$45.31. Salaries of school principals and high 
school teachers are included in this average. 
What would be the average if the salaries of 
these were not included? Would it not be far 
below $45.31? 
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An interesting question here is, “Should 
First Grade teachers in our town and village 
schools be paid higher salaries than teachers 
of the same grade in the outlying schools of 
the district?” This is often the case, we are 
informed. The reason assigned is that the 
teachers in these larger schools, although hold- 
ing the same grade, have proven themselves to 
be better teachers than the others. It seems 
to be the old, old story of the town and city 
getting the best. Should school officials aid 
organized communities to the extent of dis- 
criminating in salaries? We think not. 

Another perplexing question is, “Should sal- 
aries be based upon the grade of certificates 
held2” We are willing to admit that there 
are many sides to this question. We have 
known holders of professional certificates who 
were absolute failures. We presume that some 
Third Grade teachers are better than some 
professionals. We know one teacher who has 
no certificate at all; but she has a good edu- 
cation, she loves and understands children, she 
never stepped into a class-room without radi- 
ating a beneficent influence. In fact, this 
teacher is one of the very best we have ever 
known. But after all is said, the fact remains 
that practically every county and city in the 
State does discriminate in the matter of sal- 
aries paid holders of different grades of certi- 
ficates. And we believe that this practice. 
though occasionally working a hardship, is 
based upon wisdom and justice. 

But to return to the main question—Is 
$45.31 a fair salary for well prepared teachers? 

As compared with other States it is not. In 
the matter of teachers’ salaries, Virginia ranks 
forty-second among the States. In Marvland 
salaries are twice as high as in our State. The 
following Southern States pay higher salaries 
than we do: Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee. 
Texas, Louisiana, and Florida. (See Report 
Russell Sage Foundation). 

But. let us look at the question from another 
standpoint. Should a First Grade teacher 
make a living from her work? We believe 
that the most hard-fisted county supervisor in 
the State will admit that she sheuld. The 
vearly salary of the teacher we are discussing 
is less than $270. Will this sum support her? 


We submit the following estimate of the fair 
living expenses of a teacher. If this estimate 
is too high or too low, let us hear from you. 








Lodging and board................. $150 
Dress, including laundry............ 100 
Summer normal, traveling expenses.. 50 
Papers, magazines, and books........ 5 
ES iniccwe cea aaebhe 600% 10 
ee 0) 
Total living expenses............... #335 
ED has dedewwinaesetsenseis ss 270 
ES ek tiiesedatewessees $ 65 


This deficit is paid by the young lady's 
father or brothers—the same persons who de 
frayed her expenses while she was a student 
at the high or boarding school. Vf our teacher 
has an attack of appendicitis or typhoid the 
deficit is much larger. 

But let us proceed. The average is $45.31. 
Does your county, your district come up to the 
average? The following table shows that 
seventy counties fail to reach the average. 
Seven counties pay First Grade teachers only 
$30 per month; thirty-five, only $35; and 
thirty-five only $40. Yet we talk about our 
poor teachers! How shall we ever improve 
them unless we hold out greater financial in- 
ducements? Skillful cigar makers earn $12 
a week, so do experienced sales girls. Compe- 
tent stenographers make $50 a month the year 
round, while trained nurses earn $25 per week 
and board. 

We repeat the question. 
your district, come up to the average? 

We believe the information in the follow- 
ing table is correct. Remember, we are simp]\ 
trying to show what salaries country school 
teachers are paid. If we have made mistakes 
we shall cheerfully correct them. Our idea in 
collecting this information is net to make in 
vidious comparisons, but to give superinten- 
dents. trustees, and teachers a weapon to wield 
in a good cause. 


Does your coun ty. 


Many States have minimum. salary Tairs. 
Virginia should have one fixing the salary of 
First Grade teachers at not less than SAS a 
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his ane COHTAMMNG U pro- 
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wy hool hit and pee hle to poy his sala I should 
ecole Nate aid. 
WILE THE COUNTIES PAY FIRST GRADE TEACHERS 
Based upon salaries in the majority ef dis- 
triets and excluding town and lara I oh 
<heols. Figures for Session 
1912-19138. 
Grreup T--S45 per menth. 
(Counties marked wath pav. Im sone (lis 
tricts., SOO. 

Alexandria Nansemond 
Ainelia Norfolk 
botrchianan Ne ttoway 
Dickenson Prince Kdward 
Dinwiddie Princess Anne 
Fairfax Pulaski 
“Fauquier Russell 
Henrico Seott 
‘Isle of Wight *Surry 

Lee Sussex 
Loudoun Wise 

(rroup 11.— $40 per mi nth. 
Counties marked with pay. in some dis- 


tricts, S45. 


Albemarle 
Alleghany 
Amberst 
*Bath 
Chesterfield 
Botetourt 


Craig 


~ 


‘umberland 
‘harlotte 
Charles City 
*Campbell 
Elizabeth City 
Giles 
(rreenesville 
Halifax 
Highland 
King William 


Lunenburg 


~ 





Croochland 
Mecklenburg 
Montgomery 
*New Kent 
Northampton 
Nerthumberland 
Orange 

Page 

Patrick 
Pittsvlvania 
Prince George 
*Rappahannock 
*Roanoke 
Rockingham 
Seuthampton 
Tazewell 
*Wvythe 
*Warwiclr 


Group IIT. 


Counties marked 


tricts. S40. 


Accomac 


*“ Appomattox 


Augusta 
*Bedtord 
“Bland 

Brunswick 

Buckingham 

Caroline 


*Carroll 


Clarke 


*Culpeper 


Issex 
* Franklin 
l’rederick 
*Gloucester 
Grayson 
Green 
Hanover 


Group IV. 


-~ 


ounties marked 


‘Fluvanna 
King and Queen 


King Gecrge 


a 
Phe Journal is such a help to me; I con- 
sider it one of the best friends a teacher can 
have-—A Charlottesville Teacher. 


A happy man or woman is a better thing to 
find than a five-pound note. 


with 


$35 per month. 


pay, In some dis- 


“Henry 
dames City 
*Tencaster 
Mathews i 
Middlesex 
Nelson 
Powhatan 
*Prince William 
Richmond 
*Rockbridge 
Shenandoah 
*Smyth 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 
Warren 
*Washington 


York 


$30 per month. 


some districts. 


pay. in 
Le visa 
*Madison 


*Westmoreland 


He or she is a 





radiating focus of good will; and their en- , 
trance into a room is as though another candle 
had been lighted. We need not care whether 
they could prove the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion; they do a better thing than that, they 
practically demonsrtate the great Theorem of 
the Livableness of Life—Robert Louis Steven- 


Son, 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION ef SCHOOLS of A VIRGINIA COUNTY 


ROY K. FLANNAGAN, M. D., Director of Inspections 





The larger cities of Virginia, notably Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, and Lynchburg, have a very 
thoroughly organized service for the medical 
inspection of schools, and the most satistactory 
results are being achieved in better child 
health in these larger centers of population, 
but the fact that the great bulk of the people 
in the country districts were not alive to the 
need for the inspection of their children, threw 
the responsibility upon the State Board of 
Health to demonstrate that need if need there 
was. The Virginia Board of Health, there- 
fore, in co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the School of 
Education of the University of Virginia, 
planned a comprehensive survey of the whole 
school situation in one of the rural school dis- 
tricts. A representative county was selected 
and a complete inspection made of the children 
in the forty-nine schools within, its borders. 

The methods by which this was accom- 
plished have already been reported in a paper 
read before the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress in Atlanta last April. The detailed re- 
sults of the survey are herewith appended. 


EXPLANATORY 


However far from the ideal the school situ- 
tion in Virginia may appear to those whose 
first knowledge of it is gained by this report 
it is due our people to say that notwithstand- 
ing appearances the tremendous handicaps to 
public instruction in the South are being splen- 
didly overcome by Virginia. A very far- 
reaching and liberal school policy has been 
adopted and a free hand given by our law 
makers in its development. Changes for the 
better are rapidly becoming apparent in every 
corner of the State. As gloomy as this report 
appears the fact should not be overlooked that 
it shows that nearly three-fourths (70%) of 
the white school children of the county exam- 
ined are now housed in buildings of a good 
type properly equipped. It is hoped that the 
publication of this report will hasten the day 


when the remoter districts of all of our coun- 
ties will be furnished with equally sanitary 
and serviceable buildings as those which the 
more populous portions now have. 


SCENE OF INSPECTION 


The county of Orange chosen as the scene 
of this survey is typical of Virginia. It lies 
partly in the foothills of the Blue Ridge and 
partly in the rolling country sloping toward 
the Rappahannock river, and is not far from 
the geographical center of the State. It has 
practically no foreign-born among a popula- 
tion about equally divided between whites and 
negroes. Neither the extremes of poverty nor 
of wealth are present and the people are al- 
most wholly given to rural pursuits. Condi- 
tions then as to schools and school children 
should be neither better nor worse in this 
county than elsewhere in the Commonwealth. 


TIME AND SCOPE OF INSPECTION 


The work of inspecting all of the schools of 
a county covering a territory thirty-eight 
miles long and about twelve miles wide, only 
partly provided with decent roads, is not a 
matter to be lightly regarded especially as the 
winter months are practically the only school 
months in rural Virginia. A division of the 
work was therefore effected, the State Board 
of Health undertaking the more difficult task 
of visiting the widely scattered one-room 
schools, forty-two in number, and volunteers 
from the University of Virginia under the di- 
rection of Dr. W. H. Heck, of the School of 
Education, visiting the more accessible consoli- 
dated graded schools of which there were 
seven. 

The volunteer corps of inspectors. consisting 
as it did of busv professors, physicians and 
dentists who could not give continuous service 
failed at certain points to get data covered by 
the State Board of Health’s inquiry and so as 
regards the larger schools the record is some- 
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what faulty. Ilowever, the comparative study 
of figures obtained brings cut some very in- 
teresting facts. 

SCILOOL POPULATION, ENROLLMENT 


AND AT- 


TENDANCE 


The school population of Orange county is 
recorded as 4,008 and upon this basis State 
schoo! funds are apportioned to it, but the 
figures furnished the inspectors by the teach- 
ers indicate that only 2,609 children answer 
On the face 


the roll call when all are present. 


of the returns it would seem, therefore, that 
1.3899 children in this county do not avail them- 
Of these en- 


rolled only TO per cent. of the white children 


selves of their school privileges. 


and 60 per cent. of the colored were present 
That this dis- 
crepancy is not due to poor facilities furnished 


on the day of examination. 


the colored people can be easily verified by a 
glance at the photographs accompanying the 
chart. If the one-room white school had any 
advantage over the negro school in respect to 
building and equipment it was not apparent 
to the inspectors. 
EYES, EARS AND THROATS 
The percentage of eye defects is much lower 
in the village schools with their better ar- 
ranged windows than in the purely rural rec- 
tangular box schools with their cross lights. 
being 1414 per cent. in them against 27 per 
cent. in white and 23 per cent. in colored one- 
room schools. In the white graded schools, 
however, the serious eye defects are more pre- 
dominant, being 7 per cent. of the total ex- 
amined, while the serious eye defects in rural 
white and colored were only 4 per cent. in 
each. 
Hearing defects 


village schools, 121 


are more frequent in the 
6 per cent. there, while the 
rural schools show 
races. 

Enlarged tonsils according to our fieures are 


only 414 per cent. for both 


more frequent among the colored than among 


the whites, being found in nearly 40 per cent. 
while 30 and 31 per cent., respectively, is the 
record for the rural and village school. 


Adenoids are much less apparent in the 
graded white schools than in the purely rural, 
being only 26 per cent. present against 40 per 
cent. In the one-room white and 371% per cent. 
in the colored schools, 


TEETILT AND GLANDS 


Examination of the teeth revealed a really 
serious state of affairs, for those children to 
whom it would seem that dentists were most 
accessible, namely, those living in proximity to 
the villages showed 86 per cent. with defective 
teeth, 63 per cent. of this number having per- 
manent teeth The rural 
schools showed 47 per cent. defective with a 


decaying. white 
little over half of these having permanents in- 
volved. The colored child was in better case, 
recording only 28 per cent. defective; 58 per 
cent., however, of these had permanent teeth 
showing cavities. Examination of the purely 
rural white and colored children with respect 
to the glands of the neck brought out the fact 
that 


frequently affected with 


more than twice as 
glandular enlarge- 


the colored child is 

ment as the white, the percentage being 25 

as against 12. 
NUTRITION AND ANAEMIA 

It was particularly startling to note the 
large percentage of poorly nourished children 
in this part of the country which for climatic 
and other advantages naturally should be as 
healthful as any locality on the globe, 25 per 
cent. of the white. and 3714 per cent. of the 
blacks were below par in this respect. 

As regards the color in the cheeks of the 
children there was 30 per cent. of plainly visi- 
ble anaemia in white and 5 per cent. in the 
colored. It is worthy of note that there were 
twice as many anaemic boys as girls. 

VACCINATION AND PREVIOUS SICKNESS 

The children of this county were 69 per cent. 
vaccinated. Considering the fact that there 
has been no outbreak of smallpox in Orange 
for years, the high percentage of vaccinated 
children is very gratifying. 
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The children being questioned as to what 
sickness they had formerly sutlered from, it 
developed that 14 per cent. of the whites had 
never been sick at all and 28 per cent. of the 
negroes. Good health for white children, ac- 
cording to this record, was little less contagi- 
ous than mumps which claimed 16 per cent. 
Whooping cough took the biggest toll with 57 
per cent., while measles had spread itself over 
42 per cent. of them, 2 per cent. only had had 
diphtheria, and 114 per cent. typhoid fever. A 
rather interesting discrepancy among whites 
and negroes was noted as to pneumonia; 30 
per cent. of the white children had suffered 
from this disease, and only 5 per cent. of the 
colored, and yet active lung disease was found 
present in only 2 per cent. of whites, though 
5 per cent. of colored children were thus af- 
fected. Heart disease was a negligible quan- 
tity, 6-10 per cent. only in white and 1-10 per 
cent. in colored. 


INTESTINAL PARASITES 


The examination for intestinal parasites 
which was conducted as a part of this investi- 
gation throws a broad and altogether signi- 
ficant light upon the rather alarming percent- 
age of poorly nourished and anaemic children 
observed. 

Only fifteen white rural schools furnished 
specimens for examination and by no means a 
full quota of the scholars, and yet 2514 per 
cent. of those examined were found to be in- 
fected with hookworm. Of those from ten 
colored schools examined the percentage was 
found to be nineteen. The village schools, as 
was to be expected, showed a lower per cent.. 
fourteen and a half. 

A division of these positive cases (white and 
negro) according to years shows that approxi- 
mately— 

2314 per cent occur in those under eight 
years: 

3314 per cent. occur in those between nine 
and eleven years; 

42 per cent. occur in those over twelve years 
of age. 

Comparisen of the heights and weights of 
anaemic children (probably hookworm though 


many not examined therefor), with heights 
and weights of normal children gave the fol- 
lowing interesting result: The average height 
of normal boys, 4 feet 5 inches; normal girls, 
4 feet 6 inches. Average height of anaemic 
boys, 4 feet 6 inches; anaemic girls, 4 feet 7 
inches. Average weight of normal boys, 88.6 
pounds; normal girls, 90.6 pounds. Average 
weight of anaemic boys, 66.4 pounds; anaemic 
girls, 62.3 pounds. A difference as to weight 
of 22 »ounds in boys, and 28 pounds in girls. 

The significance of these figures, if any, I 
will leave for others to work out. There are 
likewise some interesting figures on the chart 
with reference to the poor nutrition and anae- 
mia in hookworm and round worm cases which 
my time will not permit me to analyze. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL BUILDING ITSELF 


1 now come to the school buildings and the 
general surroundings amid which the fore- 
going children are being taught. I will leave 
out of consideration the consolidated village 
schools which in general represent modern 
ideas of construction and equipment, as these 
without exception represent the abolition of 
from three to six of the little affairs about to 


be described. 


It will be seen that all of these rural schools 
are either of the one-room “old field” variety 
or are old abandoned tenant houses, churches 
or store-rooms, and, with the exception of two 
of the the whole forty-two, entirely innocent of 
paint. 


LOCATION 


Tor the most part these schools were located 
in the midst of woods, remote from dwellings 
of any kind. At only one was there any at- 
tempt to cultivate the ethical by rendering the 
grounds or interior attractive. Only four of 
them had shades to the windows. These were 
colored schools. This seemed, however, 4 
rather problematical advantage since the aver- 
age light space per school was only forty-eight 
square feet or six-tenths of average floor space. 








—— 
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CUBIC AIR SPACE 


The cubie was less than 4,000 cu- 


bic feet per school of 255 cubic feet per pupil 


air space 


for forty schools. Two schools were in old 
churches which were sufficiently airy on the 
Which 


January cay found the investigators 


there. 
DESKS 


A few white schools had very good, fairly 
modern varnished desks, but on the whele the 
knife whittled, un- 


traditional ante-bellum, 


painted board desks did duty as of yore. 
Several schools had no semblance of desks and 
scarcely enough seats to serve. 
WATER SUPPLY AND WASTE DISPOSAL 

The water supply of these schools furnished 
a very serious ground for criticism since in no 
the 
guarded against 


eighteen of these sources of supply were more 


case was well or spring used properly 


surface contamination, and 
than 200 yards away from the building. It 
was gratifying to note that thirty of the 
schools were using individual cups for drink- 
ing purposes. 

The facilities for the disposal of excreta at 
the schools were comparatively good on the 
whole but nine schools failed to provide but 
one closet and six were absolutely devoid of 


ary. 
CONCLUSION 


It would be impossible within the time al- 
letted to make many generalizations from the 
mass of material charted nor do I think it nee- 
These who are interested would much 
Before I 


relieve your patience, however. T must unload 


essary. 
rather draw their own conclusions. 


one opinion T have long held, but which this 
investigation has crystallized into a profound 
Until a systematic thoroughgoing 


conviction. 
rural health organization is an accomplished 
fact in Virginia and throughout the South the 
money which is being expended for schools and 


teachers in these sections will continue as now 
to be 25 per cent. wasted. A bloodless brain 
cannot properly respond to intellectual stimuli 
and the money spent in attempting to cram 
knowledge into the heads of children whose 
blood is impoverished to the extent shown, i- 
doing only three-fourths duty. Bad as the old 
school houses are, poor as 1s their equipment. 
I unhesitatingly affirm that the great need in 
the rural districts of Virginia is not more 


schools nor better nor even better teachers. 
great as these needs are, but better school chil- 
Children with rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes instead of a large proportion of pale face- 
and with rounded 


plump arms and legs instead of thin and 


dren. 


vacant stares, children 
bloodless ones, children whose brains are fed 
by a rich red flow of healthy blood instead of 
a watery stream poisoned by a leech-like, filth- 
bern parasite. 

All honor to Mr. Rockefeller for the liberal- 
itv which has brought a great awakening to 
the South and shown us our danger and our 
need. But in my judgment the problem of a 
better child will not be solved nor better health 
organization created in the country districts 
until the educational forces wake up to the 
necessity of actively and earnestly entering the 
health campaign. Indeed the problem is one 
of the conservation of the raw material which 
furnishes the grist to the educational mill. 
Good school buildings, yes. Good text books. 
Modern and methods, 
Properly equipped teachers, yes, but first and 


ves. curriculum 


yes. 
foremost a live, lively, happy and responsive 
animal ready with abounding health and men- 
tal alertness to absorb like a sponge the ever- 
lasting truth in whatsoever guise presented. 


Please renew my subscription for one year. 
T find the numbers very helpful to me in my 


work.—Troutville. Va. 


I find the Journal very helpful and do net 
want to lose a number.—A Fluvanna County 
Teacher. 
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DETAILED RESULT of INSPECTION 


The following statistical table of the medical inspection and survey of schools of 


Orange county, Virginia, was made during the session of 1912-1913 by the State Board 
of Health, Dr. E. G. Williams, Commissioner, and Dr. Roy K. Flannagan, Director of In- 
spections, assisted by W. A. Brumfield, M. D., and H. R. Lickle, M. D. (of the Rocke- 
feller Hookworm Commission) in co-operation with the Department of Education of 
University of Virginia, and the Department of Public Instruction of Virginia, R. C. 
Stearnes, Superintendent, Professor W. H. Heck, of the University of Virginia, C. I. 
Cowherd, Division Superintendent of Schools of Orange county, Virginia, H. S. Hedges. 
M. D., R. L. Compton, M. D., J. C. Flippen, M. D., Marvin Harris, D. D. 8., who acted as 


volunteer inspectors. 


Rural white Rural colored Consolidated 
schools schools graded schou's Total 
Number of Schools Examined .............. 22 20 7 49 
ge ge ee er rere 22 24 31 7 
SE Se EE, dara cindex ce eieeeeenses 6 mos. 5 mos. 9 mos. 
School Population of County ............ -.. 4,008 4,008 
ED, ct eradiwacerdam sass ean eeades 464 1,149 996 2.609 
DEE. ccksgdusdecdunssadiee tautaseeseue< 327 669 797 1,793 
Percentage of Attendance ................ 10 . 60 80 70 
Age 
ee eer oer Tre eer 11.8 11.3 11.1 11.4 
I PEE 6.0 05 Ghee dere eb exoRews 11.4 11.5 12.7 11.8 
CF re Ee ee eee eee ee 11.6 11.4 11.9 11.6 
Height 
ft.—in. ft.—in. ft—in.  fl.—in. 
Rivers TICee TS oon cok osc evidenic dunes {— 4—) 4-6 4—6 
ek Peer rer ree eee eee $—5 4—6 4—614 $6 
ee ee 4—6 4—5Y, $— 614, 4—6 
Weight 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
PE TEs OO 6 a5 RRS e hos K roses rf 84.81 92 83.3 
Bvmrey Went GHOEED: cn ces cde ecsesccanc 87.1 8] 87.1 85.5 
gr ere ee ee ae 80.5 82.9 89.5 84.4 
Eyes 
Number Pupils Examined .................. 315 651 659 1.625 
a ae ee 230 5O4 D4 1.298 
Pupils Eyes Defective ..........0cceccecess 85 147 W% 327 
Pupils Eyes Less than 20/40................ v4 121 64 259 
Pupils Eves Seriously Defective............ 11 26 49 86 
Percentage Eves Normal ................... 13 17 83 14.8 
Percentage Eves Defective ................. 27 23 145 215 


Percentage Seriously Defective.............. O4 O4 O75 O51 





] 


. 2 ae 





lars 
Number Pupils Examined 
Pupils Hearing Normal. . 


Pupils Hearing Defective .......... 





Percentage Tlearing Normal. 

Percentage Tlearing Defective. 
Throat 

Pupils examined 


‘Tonsils Normal 


‘Ponsils Enlarged 


Percentage Enlarged : ae ae 
Adenoids Normal ER ee tee 
AGenovds FOWIAEPOM .... so. ckccs cee eewwecwn 
Percentage Emlarged ..... 1.6.6 sec ccs c eens 
- 
VON? 


Pupils Examined i 

Pupils Nose Normal os ehies s 
Le ee 
Percentage with Deviation 

Teeth 

eo ea 
Number with Perfect Teeth aca 
Number with Defective Teeth....... 
Number with Permanents Defective. . 


Number with Temporaries Defective......... 
Percentage WUD DUPROCEIVOE 6.6iddAdceescsvesuc 


Per cent. with Permanents Defective 
Per cent. with Temporaries Defective 


Kural white 


Glands 
Number with Enlarged Cervical............. 
Number with Enlarged Tonsillar............ 
Total with Enlarged Glands................ 
Per cent. with Enlarged Glands............. 
Vutrition 
ge, ee 
Number Well Nourished ...............0e0. 
Number Poorly Nowrished ........4.0000s. 
Per cent. with Poor Nutrition............... 
Anaemia 
MMUCT FUNG ARGON gis iss cicacscvesess 


Anaen ie Bov S 


Annemie (rirls 


Percentage AWGOMIC .....cccsccvece 
Percentage Bovs Anaemic .......... 
Percentage Girls Anaemic .......... 


Eruptic ” 
Number with Acne ... 
Number with Seabies 


cee ee eee 


ove ee eee 
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schovuis schuvois 
old GS] 
301 644 
14 * Bf 
Yoo 955 
Oto 045 
315 O71 
215 H13 
QT 2S 
305 .d80 
Is? HY) 
126 2D2 
LQ we 
SLS 671 
1(2 198 
1435 173 
45 26 
519 672 
167 483 
150 187 
79 109 
71 80 
17 .28 
BY) 98 
1% ° DY, 
95 56 


937 429 
79 951 
95 65) 


30 05 


0 16 


Rural colored 


Consolidated 
graded schvuois 


659 

577 

Sz 
815 


ms 


O15 

5356 

160 
it 


54 
76 
478 
303 
175 
. 86 
.63 


or 
Oo 


10 





Total 


1.501 
1.086 
515 
.333 
988 
515 


347 


8] 
128 
909 


.185 


779 

657 

330 
312 


17 
16 
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Rural white 


schouls 
Number with other Eruptions ............... 0 
Per cent. with Eruption ..........cssecee0 002 
Vaccination 
es TOD go kab eas he dcks xvokwixun 326 
ee ae a en ee 207 
ere 63 
Previous Sickness 
Pe CI i dance Shas secssedecve css 526 
Number Reporting None ................... 46—14% 
Whooping REED sAcderetrtiesecnarindeweds 19S 
ois goed dae ONES ESRD OA Oeh bees 61 
PcG aloe ts oath CER bale Cente eeke neice 145 
Pe 6 1s cic Uae nak ae ol ve tatas ee ken 44 
Ce SE edi cadadecedaburteceaedewewe 108 
PES Sit di cdadwaewewens edweeadeeeteendes 33 
PE Niscdcindconenees kaneinssdadesd dees oo 
I ci cie iret erin cha eh aeee Meee eeN 18 
PED, iccxdkgusaes Reber edkcause~seds 30 
PE cc tinwothdetadsensreremedietanes .09 
EE bined vontdcetuabide ctaairawawe be 12 
PO ietawevivens ketenes eines O04 
ND MD nccancduseen Resanteieceeeed 6 
ES Fo 6adsuSessed ae ddsdiendendateene .02 
PEE MEY 6. cubase ran etenwe~endens 6 
Pe I hee caeeensds Jobdehueweinsne .02 
Organic Disease 
I Sait aces ete ie robe poe trod 6 
ec OT Oe OP Pernt 02 
DE EI Scab om ca cregeconunivnds 2 
PI 6b bee dviceecspundaunava ewes . 006 
Hlookworm and Data in Relation Thereto 
Average number Pupils per School.......... 15 
Number Schools Examined................. 15 
Number Pupils Examined................... 262 
DT TI dc vancevesccwsurswsed 142 
ee 120. 
Preemer Taye THRO 6.6. cccseccscccsceses BD 
Number Girls Infected ..........s0cscsscees 32 
RE er ee 67 
Percentage Boys Infected .................. 246 
Percentage Girls Infected .................. . 266 
Percentage Pupils Infected ................. 256 
Boys up to 8 vears Infected ................ 8 
Girls up to 8 vears Infected ................ 7 
SEE t:0s5.4'ske ocd etemaabediraaubsct eee ons 15 
DE. nivinvenedevedetiiboacesisetadiuces 995 
Boys from 9 to 11 Infected ................. 15 
Girls from 9 to 11 Infected.................. 8 


Rural colored 


schools 


0 
.03 


675 


003 


16 
10 
447 
217 
230 





17 


Consolidated 
graded schools 


10 10 
O04 .O114 


Total 


1,001 
710 
687 


1,001 
237—21% 
560 
572 
409 
417 
261 
.28 
157 
.162 
35 
0A8 
26 
.03 
18 
.018 
6 
01 


38 
O87 
3 
. 0035 


4 29 
97 979 
487 
492 
14 100 
9D 90 
39 190 

11 .197 
.196 
.196 
4 25 
5 18 
9 43 

23 227 
4 30 


‘ 
”) » 





1s 


schools ac hools graded schools Total 
EE as Oe ee ee 20 21 lj 61 
Per cent. Bi Pichia sa Nrtt Stans an Shaan A BORCRAa GPE 343 25 .435 321 
Boys fo and over Bniectea ..s<.<.sikscvvccwnn 1? 2% 6 45 
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Rural white 


EDUCATION 


Kural colored 


Consolidated 





Girls 12 and over Infected ..... 6.0. s6cseens 17 4 ‘ 38 
Ee le a eee oe Ce en eee ee ey Rae 29 41 3 83 
Per cent. ies Le Oe eee fea nee ere 243 488 .d0 .435 
Total Pupils Marked Anaemia.............. 4 o4 128 
Average Age Anaemic Boys................ 10.9 9.5 10.2 
Average Age Anaemic Girls................. 10.7 9.8 10.25 
Average Age ANSOMIC .... 2.6.6 cei eecccnes 10.8 9.69 10.2 
Average Age Normal Boys ................. 12 11.4 43.7 
Average Age Normal Girls 11.1 11.6 11.35 
vereee Bee NOPWR 2s vik ok ci sesrniscdienes ll.o 11.5 11.5 
ft.—in. ft.—in. ft.—in. 
Average Height Anaemic Bovs ............. —fH 4—41, 4—5', 
Average Height Anmesiie Girls .. «6.2 cc cdscss i ‘ i a) 4—5l 
Average Height Anaemic ee ee ee {$—14, i—5 4—6 
Average Height Normal Boys .............. {— 4—414 4434 
Average Height Normal Girls .............. {—) f ol 4—6 
Average Height Normal ..............cccce- t—51, 4—d 4—514, 
Ibs Ibs. Ibs. 
Average Weight Anaemic Bovs ............ 66.4 67.7 67 
Average Weight Anaemic Girls ............. H2.5 68.0 65.4 
Average Weight Anaemic 2 ict ecne tit ers 65 68 66.5 
Average Weight Normal Bevs .............. S85 &6 8714 
Average Weight Normal Girls .............. 90.6 86.1 8814 
Average Weight Normal ..................- S914 85 8734 3 


Nutrition and Hlook MOorM 


Anaemic Cases Nutrition Good.............. 16 | 
Anaemic Cases Nutrition Poor.............. 2] - 
Per cent. Anaemic Nutrition Good........... 43 é 
Good Color Nutrition Good. aA 


(,00d Color >} 
Percentage Good Nutrition and Color 


ases Nutrition Poor... 


-~]| vo 
aR 


oy eee 76 
Roundworm 
pT ee 262 
Anaemic Cases Nutrition Good ............. 91 
Anaemic Cases Nutrition Poor ............. 20 
Good Color Cases Nutrition Good........... 30 

Good Color Cases Nutrition Poor 


Percentage A. ¢ 


ie 2) 
haenen 


‘ases Nutrition Good......... 

Percentage Good Nutrition Color............ 
School Baildinas and Grounds 

Weber PailGines ..... sis ccccvecvccsvesves 99 20 7 

Number Pupils (Average per School)....... 15 16 


Unpainted 


49 


cre oe 6 OF 4.2 DC EC DEEDES SOR SO 


33 


Grounds more than 1 Acre 
4 g 1 16 


Grounds 1 Acre of LOGS. .....cccsccsccsccver 


Attempts Towards Beantifving............. 1 0 ] 3 








ws 2 ao Pa . 
* ath eats oo LS 


Cubic Air Space in 20 Schools.............. 
Average Cubic Air Space per Pupil.......... 
Square feet of light per School.............. 
Te SD ois ecb een keSecnwnessnsvess 


Schools with Inadequate Number Desks...... 
Schools with Modern Desks ................ 
Schools with Crude Desks ..............+-+. 
Painted or Whitewashed Walls ............. 
Dingy Undecorated Walls ...............+-. 
Water Supply within 200 yards ............. 
Water Supply beyond 200 yards ............ 
Watee Bemeny GOO oo isicccss deccsssesscess 
Water Supply Doubtful ..............0006 
Water Supply Dangerous ...............4+. 
We EE bib nccadedhescvensindvecseee 
Cooler or Sanitary Fountain ............... 
EE Gh ba vi chieevadeeiedonsacpees 
PE EE 65-8dcaa cede esn diese dedees de 
GEN Soa a cbiesdsensinecrcecces eves 
Sewage Disposal 
Schools with 2 Sanitary Privies............. 
Schools with 1 Sanitary Privy.............. 
Schools with 2 Insanitary Privies............ 
Schools with 1 Insanitary Privy............. 
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Rural white Rural colored Consolidated 
schools schools graded schools Total 
cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. 
4,114 3,772 3,943 
IT 414 23554 
ov 45 
0 4 4 
17 12 6 35 
o 8 1 14 
10 0 7 17 
12 20 0 32 
0 5) 9 
1S 20 2 40 
17 T T 31 
° 13 0 18 
0 0 7 7. 
9 6 15 
13 14 9 27 
8 3 T 18 
14 17 0 31 
18 12 7 37 
4 , 0 12 
4 11 § 21 
4 9 fF) 4 
4 6 1 11 
5 2 a 7 
5 1 0 6 


EOOUE WEE TOO PUNY cc cecivcevsssceees 





The ESSENTIALS of METHOD 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


THE INDIVIDUAL NOTION 


All mental activity is based upon the re- 
sults of sense-perception, with which it starts. 
It is inconceivable that a living being having 
no use of the senses could have any mental 
life. It is true, indeed, that mental life pre- 
supposes more than mere use of the senses, 
but it presupposes this also. This element can 
be omitted from the notion of intellectual 
activity no more than a necessary element of 
any other notion can be omitted without de- 
stroying the notion. Thus, who could think 
of a triangle with one side left out, or a 
straight line with a curve in it? Since. then. 


all mental activity presupposes and starts with 
knowledge gained through the senses, it is ob- 
vious that you should understand the nature of 
this knowledge, in order to gain a rational in- 
sight into the principles of right methods. 
The senses furnish you that which you call 
the individual notion. Looking about your 
study table, you perceive, through the sense of 
sight, an inkstand, a pen, a book, a letter. 
Each of these is, like every other single thing. 
an individual object. The image, or idea, 
which your sense of sight gives you of each of 
these individual objects is appropriately called 
an individual notion. Many other names bhe- 
sides notion are in common use for the same 
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thing. Thus, you ofter hear the terms, percep- 
tion, percept, dea, mental picture, image, indi- 
vidual concept, ete. In the same manner, by 
passing through a room in the dark, you may 
get individual notions of a rocking chair, a 
table, a hanging lamp, through the sense of 
touch alone. Through the sense of hearing, 
you get individual notions of a piece of music, 
the song of a bird, the ringing of a bell. Each 
of the senses may, alone, give an individual 
notion of some one thing. Generally, however, 
they work together, each supporting and re- 
inforcing the others, and helping to give a 
more complete notion of the thing under con- 
sideration. A boy, for instance, gets a notion 
of the object apple by seeing it; but he gets a 
more complete and satisfactory notion of it by 
But the 


whole complex of his sensations of the apple 


touching it, smelling it, tasting it. 
goes to make up what you have called his in- 
dividual notion of it. 

The reflection of a moment shows that this 
individual notion, though it is of a single 
Think of the 
boy's apple: there are the form and color, 
which appeal to the eye; the qualities of solid- 
ity and smoothness, which appeal to the touch; 
the fragrant qualities, 
sense of smell; and those other properties, 


thing, is in itself very complex. 


which appeal to the 


which appeal to the sense of taste. Just so, 
every individual notion is a complex, or syn- 
But all knowledge, 
and hence all education, begins with these 
individual notions. You should, 
therefore, think twice before trying to apply 
such educational maxims as, Proceed from the 
simple to the complex. It is easy for you to 
perceive that this maxim is not universal in 
its application. 

But, for the science of methods, you must 
extend your idea of the individual notion be- 
yond mere perceptions of 
through the senses. 

As ordinarily understood, an individual no- 
tion is the complex of all the sensations which 
you have of a thing. It is, therefore, not an 
immediately given individual concept, but it 
presupposes sensations, reproductions, time 


thesis, of many elements. 


complex 


objects gained 


and space forms, also the notion of our own 


body, and its distinction from the rest of the 
however, are 
Perception 
It is noth- 
ing more than the synthesis of the nerve exci- 
states produced by 


external world. Sensations, 
nothing to mind until perceived. 


then is the first form of knowledge. 


tations with the soul 
them—the perception of the psychical image of 
the single thing, the individual existence. The 
internally or externally observed bird, “lark,” 
is a definite individual; determinate as to 
color, size, form, voice, and all that observa- 
The notion of a 
This no- 


tion furnishes regarding it. 
species or genus cannot be observed. 
tion of the perception of individual objects in 
space through the senses has been extended 
very generally by German authors, to an inner 
perception of individual notions not given by 
the senses. For instance, in Grammar, the re- 
lation of one word to another may be perceived 
even though the outward form gives no hint 
of the relation; as, a noun in the nominative 
or objective case. As can readily be seen, this 
extension is very convenient for pedagogy, 
since it helps to emphasize the fact that we 
reach general laws only through individual 
facts. 

We distinguish commonly. and not without 
reason, a double observation, an outer and 
inner. The outer observation is that mediated 
through the senses; the inner is quite as much 
an observation by means of the inner seuses as 
it is an observation of what goes on within. 
An observation by means of the inner senses is 
necessary, because not only all the processes of 
the inner world, but also many phenomena 
and activities of the outer world, especially all 
that pertain to historical and social life, can- 
not at all or but partially and with great ef- 
fort be brought under the observation of the 
senses. What remains but to bring them un- 
der inner, spiritual observation, or to lead 
them before the inner senses, the powers of 
presentation and imagination, by vivid de- 
scription or narration? By means of these, 
the mind of the child can and should get a 
more or less clear image of a thing or activity, 
and mentally see and enjoy it, without ever 
having perceived it in this form by the senses. 

If you take two pieces of paper of the same 
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shape and size, fold each of them into eight 
equal parts, and tear otf five parts from each 
paper, you will find by counting that you have 
six parts left. By means of this concrete il- 
lustration, you have received an individual no- 
tion of the fact, that three-eighths multiplied 
by two equals six-eighths. In this case, your 
notion is not of an object, but of certain nu- 
merical relations; yet, it is a notion of an in- 
dividual case of these relations, and is, hence, 
just as truly a concrete or individual notion as 
that gained from seeing, touching, smelling. 
and tasting the apple. 

If you take a vessel with a spout, fill it full 
of water, place a floating body upon the sur- 
face of the water, and then compare the weight 
of the displaced water with the weight of the 
floating body, vou will get an individual no- 
tion, or what is the same thing, a concrete 
illustration of the fact that a floating body 
displaces its own weight of water. 

What is true of the physical world and its 
relations is equally true of the spiritual world 
and its relations. In History you get concrete 
or individual notions, of bravery, of vigilance. 
of celerity, of the nobility of patriotism, of the 


vanity and wickedness of ambition, of the con- 
tempiibleness of cowardice, indecision, or trea- 
son. A moral truth, though it cannot be pre- 
sented to the senses, may be individualized, or 
made concrete, by concrete illustration; as, 
through the story of George Washington and 
his hatchet. Every fable is the concrete 11- 
lustration of some moral or intellectual truth, 
and thus gives an individual notion of this 
truth. In the same way moral lessons are in- 
dividualized throughout our history and most 
of our imaginative stories. 

The main point in this whole matter is that 
our knowledge starts with the individual. no- 
tion. 

Herbart says: “The marrow of education is 
itself destroyed, if the first fresh presentations 
become old without being perceived; if lifeless 
repetitions are tediously extended, where in- 
terest should eagerly seize: if the forms of 
speech, in which wealth of conviction . ever 
best loves to express itself, are bereft. of their 
spirit, and laid away as corpses in the caverns 
of memory.” 


(To be continued.) 


The RURAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


LUCY S. SAUNDERS, Emporia, Va. 


Irish rural reformers are agreed that by far 
the most important step towards a higher and 
better rural life would be the redirection of 
education in the country schools. 

In so far as this redirection is concerned 
with the curriculum, the suggestion for 
changes will have to be on principle rather 
than specific as each school has needs peculiar 
to itself which will necessitate a course of 
study distinctly its own. 

Hockenberry’s plan for reconstructing the 
rural school curriculum is by four methods: 

First, elimination—leaving out the less im- 
portant subjects in each study. 

Second, correlation—thus enriching work 
and saving time. For instance, spelling taught 
in connection with all written work. Geo- 


graphy and history may be taught together to 
the advantage of both and in less time than 
would be required for the plan which regards 
them as subjects to be treated in entire isola- 
tion. Composition fits in with several subjects 
and with these may be profitably taught. 
Third, teaching certain things incidentally 
in more or less close relation, however, with 
other subjects. Morals and manners are 
mostly taught in this way. Current events, the 
main points of elementary grammar, music, 
and hygiene are subjects which most easily 
lend themselves to this mode of treatment. 
Fourth, omit entirely certain subjects from 
the grades in which they are now taught. 
Yet all this might be done and the curricu- 
lum still not meet the highest standards by 





— 
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which it should be judged. The subject mat- 
ter must be that which will motivate in the 
life of the pupil and which will provide for 
self-expression—after all the greatest thing in 
education. 

The school for its course of study should 
start with the conditions in which it is placed 
and with the sphere and the world in which 
the child lives, not the world conceived of or 
remembered by the teacher or text-book maker. 

The key to the conditions of rural school 
and to the child world, Bailey believes to be 
nature study. He considers the nature study 
interest one of the expressions of an under- 
lying and redirecting tendency in our develop- 
ment. Therefore the object of nature study is 
to develop the child’s native interest in himself 
and in his surroundings and to proceed cn the 
theory that the best educational procedure 
with the young is first to direct personal sen- 
timents, powers, and adaptabilities. 

The method of teaching nature study is to 
begin with the general, common, normal, un- 
dissected objects and phenomena rather than 
with definitions and classifications. As soon 
as we begin to compress knowledge and expe- 
rience into the limits of definition. we take 
away the life, spontaneity, and enthusiasm of 
it. The definition is for mental guidance after 
experience has accumulated. At first objects 
of nature study were artificial, later the real 
objects were collected out-of-doors but taken 
in-doors. The objects and phenomena should, 
however, be studied just where they occur. 

The key-note of nature study is to develop 
sympathy with one’s environment and an un- 
Not only dees it relate to 
gain and personal enjoyment but it tends to 


derstanding of it. 


develop spiritual insight and sensitiveness. In- 
dividnality and personality are the primary 
considerations in education and nature study 
aims to develop them. It puts a premium on 
originality and cultivates personal responsi- 
bility and initiative. In practice. nature study 
develops many new modes of expression, as 
action, writing, speaking, drawing. color. and 
music—that is, it develops the whole person. 

These ways of procedure tend to make the 


school a unit instead of a mere assemblage of 


classes. They break up the monotony and for- 
mality of the curriculum and tend to give the 
school an expression of naturalness. Clearly 
Bailey thinks nature study should correlate 
and inoculate all schoc! work. 

Nature study meth«cd marks the rise of the 
school garden which is its laboratory. It tends 
to connect school and home that are often op- 
posed to each other. 

In the teaching of nature study use concrete, 
specific work as raising crops of cotton ot 
corn, making butter, ete., rather than teach the 
principles of tillage or the theory of feeding 
cows. These principles probably can be taught 
in the high school. Nature study is the step- 
ping stone to the introduction of agriculture. 

Perhaps a time will come when none of the 
subjects in the elementary school will be taught 
under the present name. There is a great need 
to re-organize the curriculum. Geography 
should be given a local bearing rather than a 
ballooning type. Arithmetic needs redirecting 
in the same spirit. The principles are the same 
but application is different. Parents are little 
interested in the problems which children carry 
home. They would be interested, however, did 
these problems relate to the fertility question, 
feeding rations, spraying, cost of labor, and 
producing of crops. 

The reading also should be re-organized. Do 
not eliminate the literature of masters, but 
something may be added to make the reading 
vital and applicable. 

Manual training needs new direction. It 
should teach how to make gardens, lay out 
paths. make tables. saw boards off straight, 
drive a nail, whittle a peg, repair a hee, and 
sharpen a saw. 

Then every school should have a laboratory 
room. Here the children should bring flowers. 
insects, bird nests. grains, samples of soil. va- 
rieties of corn and beans in season. Now we 
see children carrving only books to school: 
some day they will carry twigs and petatces 
and animals and stones and tools and other 
personal objects. In time nature study and 
agriculture will be as much a part of the school 
as oxygen is a part of the air. 

The lines of study in the elementary school 
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will be continued in the high school, with the 
purpose of securing deeper insight, more de- 
tailed knowledge, and greater independence of 
judgment and action. 

The result or object of the English work 
should not only be that the pupil write and 
speak correctly but that he have an enjoyment 
and appreciation of literature in the various 
phases which belong to the intellectual life of 
an intelligent, educated man of affairs. 

In the study of history, more time should be 
placed on the social, industrial, and economic 
phases of human development than upon wars. 

Political economy needs to be emphasized 
from the point of production, distribution, and 
consumption as they relate to agriculture. 

Civies should present not only the general 
theory of government but the civic relations 
and duties of the locality. 


Science should be taught in its general bear- 
ings on home and farm. Botany and zoology 
will have a strong agricultural trend. Physics 
will be studied in connection with the machin- 
ery of the farm. Chemistry will be taught as 
related to the home, foods, soils and erops. 

Manual training and domestic science will 
keep in view constantly the needs of the pupils. 

Mathematics should be applied to rural prob- 
lems. Especially is practical business arith- 
metic needed. 

Of course music and art begun in the elemen- 
tary school will be continued in the high 
school. And when this curriculum shal! have 
been followed in our rural schools, we need not 
fear that “the deserted village” will have a 
counterpart in the United States. 


MT. CARMEL’S INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 


JANE B. GRAY 


One vear ago the ninth of this September, 
Mt. Carmel, a district of Halifax county, hav- 
ing four white schools and four colored schools, 
awakened to the fact that industrial training 
was about to be introduced into both the high 
“hool and the other three white schools of that 
district, with the hope that the colored schools 
also would have the training in the near 
future. 

But a small per cent. of the patrons knew 
anything concerning the work, that is, in what 
manner it should be conducted; what should 
be the results; what the purpose; what the 
expense. Doubt and prejudice existed in many 
minds, and were prominent factors in retard- 
ing the movement. A few thoughtless persons 
made unfavorable comments in public meet- 
ing places thus helping to influence the less 
intelligent and Tess progressive of the com- 
munity. 

Naturally, under these conditions. there was 
delay in starting the work. and it seemed, for 
a while. as though this damper of indifference 
would cripple a laving of the foundation of a 


system of training whose influence stood for 
better homes, healthier people, more responsive 
community life, in fact, a giving to persons 
the power to do as well as know, a shortening 
of the distance between the head and hand. 
fitting individuals to a degree of efficiency in 
self-helpfulness never before recognized as a 
need, 

Thus handicapped the work was started, and 
a temporary schedule arranged, with classes 
formed in sewing, dining-room service, some 
cooking. some manual training, and elemen- 
tarv agriculture. Three small exhibits were 
made during the year; one at the County Fair 
at South Boston; one at the Rural Conference 
at Richmond, and one at the high school. Con- 
sidering the short period of training, and lim- 
ited supply of materials, all of these exhibits 
did the pupils credit, and helped to encour- 
age them. 


At the close of the session’s work the cook- 
ing class served a lunch to the faculty and 
graduating class, and also a dinner to the 
county superintendent and the school board. 
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The sewing and manual training classes 
were able to dispose of several articles realizing 
sufficient money to enable them to pay half the 
price of an extension dining table, and these 
classes have now on hand enough articles com- 
pleted to more than meet the last payment on 
the above mentioned table. 

The junior girls of the high school gave a 
reception to the members of the baseball and 
basketball teams, serving refreshments in two 
courses to their guests who were seated at 
daintily appointed tables. At this entertain- 
ment the faculty presented the boys with a 
picture of Hofman’s boy Christ which was 
hung in the auditorium, and the boys gave 
silver hat pins to the girls of the basketball 
team. Both of these teams had brought honor 
to the school by their courteous conduct when 
playing against other teams in neighboring 
towns, hence this attention and entertainment. 
which in itself, was a valuable lesson in the 
social training of these young people. 

During the year the sewing classes in all the 
schools practiced the different stitches, and 
became somewhat acquainted with color 
schemes and textiles, and made various small 
articles. The graduating class, members of 
which had had no previous training, made 
work aprons and hand-made underwear. 

The cooking classes of the high school 
learned a few principles underlying the art, 
and prepared a few simple dishes. 

There being no equipment for manual train- 
ing the boys made useful articles from boxes, 
and learned something of staining and paint- 
ing. 

The agriculture class was formed late with 
very limited equipment, but did exceptionally 
good work. 

Recognizing the necessity of getting in closer 
touch with the home life and mothers of the 
children a series of two weeks’ courses was 
planned for grown women and girls over four- 
teen years of age. The first of these courses 
was held at Calvary, the most distant school 
in the district. One week was given to sewing 
lessons and one to cooking. The classes met 
at half-past three in the afternoon, and re- 
mained until six, and often until seven o’clock. 


The lessons were given every day in the week 
including Saturday. Notwithstanding the ex- 
treme heat the attendance at these courses was 
fairly good, and at two of the schools most 
excellent. At Alton there were two ladies who 
did not miss a day, and at Pine Grove every 
patron responded and evinced a keen interest. 

As the members of the above mentioned 
classes were largely composed of married wo- 
men, some with large families to care for, this 
summer’s work revealed a few points worthy 
of notice; first, that there was a growing in- 
terest in the work; second, a growing confi- 
dence in the instructor; and third, a change of 
attitude toward and a disposition to sense the 
importance of the training and what it would 
mean to their children when grown. 

The meetings of the classes being held in 
the school houses, where there were black- 
boards, every effort was put forth to make the 
time spent with the lessons pleasant. The 
school rooms were made attractive with cur- 
tains, rugs, pictures, flowers, books, apt quo- 
tations, and lesson outlines with full notes. 
This effort to make the schoolroom look home- 
like was keenly appreciated by all who at- 
tended, the result being, that at each meeting 
every woman’s face wore a pleased expression, 
and she entered into the work with spirit, and 
in a happy natural way received pleasure and 
gave pleasure. 

On Sundays Bible talks were given, and at 
one school a Sunday School of thirty-four 
members was organized. 

At some of the schools, where many of the 
older girls were obliged to remain at home 
certain days during the week to help in sick- 
ness or to do the family washing, an arrange- 
ment was made with a little brother or sister 
to bring them word in time if the “Household 
Art Lady” came, so that they could stop their 
work. and come in time to take the lesson. 

Since the introduction of this work, handi- 
capped as it has been by lack of equipment in 
some departments and by lack of means with 
which to push it and to supply material, a 
noticeable change has taken place in the atti- 
tude toward labor. People are looking at work 
from another viewpoint and are beginning to 
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As the boys become skilled in handling tools 
and performing simple experiments, and the 
girls learn the business of home making, then 
will the unattractive barnlike houses pass away 
from the farms of Virginia, and beautiful 
bungalows and houses requiring less work will 
be built. Fruit trees, small fruit, vineyards, 
vegetable gardens, choice flowers and foliage 
trees will take the place of farm yards full of 
weeds, rusting implements and the like. 


appreciate the value of hand training and the 
respect due to skilled labor. 

The time is not far distant when the kitchen 
will cease to be called the “cook room,” and 
will be recognized as the 1aboratory of the 
home, from which will no longer be served 
mountains of indigestible cakes, oceans of 
greasy food, and tons of saffron colored bis- 
cuits, but nourishing meals, wisely planned, 
and correctly and simply served to a family 
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with healthy stomachs and vigorous bodily 
and mental health; to a company of human 
beings eager, after the day’s work is done, to 
sit around a center table and enjoy the com- 
panionship of books and magazines, to say 
nothing of a few evenings spent with music 
and pictures. Such homes would stand for 
clean lives, wise thinking, and wisdom to 
understand, and would act for the community 
the State and the nation. 


Men and women will cease then to look at 
things through smoked glasses. And as their 
vision clears, they will appreciate the import- 
ance of a more cordial community life. and 
will be brought to realize, that not only is 
their strength in union, but in peace and mani- 
fold pleasures, tending to sweeten life, and 
make it wholesome and helpful. 





The TWILIGHT ZONE of CHILD LIFE 


L. T. ROYSTER, M. D., Norfolk, Va. 


“A beautiful bundle of possibilities called a 
babe.” With these words a famous bishop was 
accustomed to present infants to the baptis- 
mal font and the bishop probably never knew 
how full of biological truth were his words 
for character, as we know, is the product of 
the combination of heredity and environment. 
Therefore, since at birth the individual is en- 
dowed with all the possibilities (hereditary) 
that he will ever possess, it remains for envir- 
onment to develop such of these possibilities 
as will determine the individual characteristics 
of the adult. 

In other words, at birth we are, character- 
istically speaking, the composite picture of 
our ancestors, the adult product depending on 
cell development, hence on environment rests 
the responsibility of developing one set of cell 
determinors at the expense of another set of 


determinors. “Since environment cannot be 


all things at once, many hereditary possibili- 
ties must remain latent or undeveloped.” By 
way of illustration let us assume a child to be 


born with an equal number of beneficent and 
malevolent cell, determinors and let such a 
child be placed from birth to adolescence in a 
salutary environment; we may naturally pre- 
sume that more good than bad determinors 
will be developed and that the bad determinors 
will be merely latent and the adult product 
strongly on the side for good. Conversely, let 
the environment be unwholesome during the 
same period and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the result will be a character whose 
tendencies are for bad. I think, therefore, it 
is clear that however great a part heredity 
may play in character formation, environment 
is probably in the greater number of instances 
more important, except in cases of feeblemind- 
edness and even here surroundings may deter- 
mine whether the imbecile will be criminal or 
harmless. 

I regret that we cannot consider the training 
of the child during the early and most im- 
portant years of his life, but since this has to 
do entirely with home training it is not ‘perti- 
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nent to this occasion, so we must confine our 
consideration to the years of school life. 

On entering school a child sooner or later 
finds himself in one of two classes, namely ; 
those who progress or those who fail to pro- 
gress. The child who fails to progress is a 
laggard; this child is in “the twilight zone 
of child life.” What are we as a municipality, 
as 2 Commonwealth, as a nation, going to do 
to lift this child out of this “twilight zone” 
into the full sunlight of child life, or fail to 
do, and let it sink deeper and deeper into utter 
darkness? A brief look at the cause which 
produces this condition is necessary to a proper 
appreciation of remedial effort. 

For many years, and in fact up to very re- 
cently, the child who did not make satisfactory 
progress in his studies was considered lazy or 
wilfully indolent. So strong was this concep- 
tion in fact that it was supposed that whipping 
or other forms of punishment were necessary 
to force the child to study. This: method re- 
sulted only in a continuation of retardation 
because the fundamental conception was _ er- 
roneous. To-day scientific students consider 
all laggards as belonging to two general class- 
es. one, mentally subnormal; the other, and 
by far the larger, those whose mental facul- 
ties are impaired by physical defects; recog- 
nizing that normal children have naturally en- 
quiring minds and grasp with avidity any 
knowledge which may be presented to them. 
provided their interest is hept up. 

In order to be systematic the causes of re- 
tardation and elimination may be divided into 
mental, sociologic, administrative and phy- 
sical. 

Tiere is in every community a more or less 
definite proportion of children who are feeble- 
minded; ranging from idiocy through the sev- 
eral degrees of imbecility with varying capa- 
bilities to the highest type of impaired men- 
tality which may be distinguished only with 
difficulty from the normal child. For such 
children there is no place in the public school. 
but rather do they require the most careful 


instruction in institutions under the guidance 
of specially trained teachers. And yet a not 
inconsiderable number of mental defectives are 


always to be found in school and must of ne- 
cessity be handled there according to their de- 
gree of defection. 

Sociologic conditions play so important a 
part in retardation that they demand most 
careful consideration on the part of school 
systems and must be dealt with directly by 
educational boards. Irregular attendance is 
one of the most potent factors in retardation 
and elimination. ‘This is usually due to lack 
of interest on the part of parents who do not 
realize the importance of constant and regular 
attendance; but not infrequently to sickness 1 
the pupil himself or of other members of the 
family necessitating the child’s remaining 
home to help care for the sick; to the necessary 
and unavoidably long quarantine of contagious 
diseases; and lastly, among the poor, many of 
whom look upon the child largely as a possible 
wage earner, the children are kept away from 
sehool to work at certain periods of the vear 
when their services are in special demand. or 
altogether at an early age to aid in the perma- 
nent support of the family.* 

The home environment both social and sani- 
tary; the quality and quantity of food; amount 
of sleep: fresh air and recreation, all bear di- 
rectly on the health and habits of the child 
and materially affect his progress in school 
to say nothing of his career throughout life. 

It is well recognized that there is much 
room for improvement in the administration 
of the present day school system. which has 
developed largely around the conception of 
preparation for higher institutions of learning. 
forgetting the vast majority of children who 
never even get bevend the graded school and 


‘On the examination of all the white children of 
the Norfolk grammar schools who failed at a semi- 
annual promotion, it was found that the facts were 
as tabulated: 

Absent 10 


: ? Phys. Failed 
Normal ‘ or more — 
Def. days ’ 4 

162 109 53 111 20 1 i) 
1 year below 

184 121 $9 89 55 7 1 
2 years below 

164 97 52 60 56 14 2 
3» or more years. 

175 102 48 39 a4 29 9 

685 429 213 299 185 a1 12 
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must go out into life with no further prepara- 
tion: hence the utilitarian point of view has 
for the moment been overshadowed. It is pos- 
sible on this occasion merely to mention some 
of the instances where change is most strongly 
indicated. Grading by age rather than mental 
capability has been the basal error. I believe 
that in most public school curricula the fur- 
ther error has been committed of fitting the 
course of study not to the capacity of the av- 
erage pupil, but rather to that of the bright 
pupil. If this is true, it is obvious that the 
dull child starts his school life with an almost 
unsurmountable handicap. 

The curriculum is dangerously near the 
point of overcrowding while the rooms are 
filled to their utmost capacity, leaving no op- 
portunity for individualization and taxing the 
already overburdened teacher, making her 
physically incapable of giving necessary atten- 
tion either to the class or to the individual 
chiid. 

While all these matters are of vast im- 
portance and deserve full discussion and con- 
sideration, we hasten to the most important 
and far-reaching cause—physical defects. The 
vast majority of laggards are mentally normal, 
but embarrassed by physical defects, which 
in turn impair the mental capabilities to such 
an extent as to place them in the subnormal 
class. This has been proven in many systems 
by correcting these defects and improving the 
general physical condition of the child, after 
which in many instances he has advanced 
from the foot of a repeated grade to his normal 
position in the class. 


Defects of vision not only cause eyestrain 
and headache, thereby impairing the child's 
ability to study properly, but what is more im- 
portant, are the cause of his gaining an im- 
perfect perception of written language; like- 
wise the child whose hearing is impaired 
forms a very imperfect idea of sound. The 
correct use of language whether written or 
spoken depends on a correct perception of the 
word or sound and cannot be used correctly un- 
less seen clearly or heard distinctly. This is 
especially important during the formative 
vears of life for unless correct habits and 


ideas of speech are acquired during this pe- 
riod, the speech will be defective and know- 
ledge correspondingly inaccurate and this to an 
extent that cannot be overcome even by the 
most extended and thorough higher education. 

Anaemia, lack of proper exercise, heart con- 
ditions, imperfect teeth, crooked spines and a 
number of other defects not only influence the 
capabilities of the child’s mind, but determine 
the state of health for all time. 

The effects of retardation on school, child 
and community are too far reaching for com- 
prehensive discussion in the scope of this pa- 
per; a suggestion must sullice. The influence 
of backward pupils in a grade is detrimental to 
the whole class since the remainder of the pu- 
pils are retarded for the benefit of the few and 
the progress of the room generally unsatisfac- 
tory. Further, their presence promotes lazi- 
ness and inattention on the part of bright pu- 
pils who are themselves often a menace 
through their very brightness. Also the aver- 
age pupil lacks sufficient incentive of compe- 
tition to make him rise above the average 
which he would no doubt do through greater 
mental activity. But what of the effect on the 
child himself and the community at large? 
The child is first discouraged and then atten- 
tion ceases to be fixed because of his inability 
to grasp the lesson; finally, completely dis- 
heartened, he becomes a drone in the school, 
retarding the progress of other pupils and, un- 
able to occupy his time with the routine work 
of the school, gives vent to the accumulated 
animal spirits in mischievous pranks which 
being oft repeated ultimately lower the whole 
moral tone of the school. In addition to vici- 
ous tendencies thus formed, these children who 
have not kept up with their werk and have 
frequently repeated a grade, soon leave school 
hefore the completion of the course. And hav- 
ing also failed to learn concentration of energy 
and self-control they are not only unfitted for 
the usual vocations. but are even a menace to 
society; running the gamut of vouthful in- 


discretion, petty offences against the law, and’ 


only too often crimes of the worst sort; sub- 
sisting on dishonesty and successfully evading 
arrest; or, on the other hand, becoming too 
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bold and less vigilant, are apprehended and 
become burdens on the Commonwealth as term 
prisoners in the State penitentiary. Thus they 
are in every way analagous to the feeble- 
minded. 

The accusation has been frequently—and re- 
cently quite strenuously—made in some of the 
popular magazines that the present system of 
education is expensive and we do not get out 
of it all to which we are entitled. Be this as 
it may, the largest leakage is through the lag- 
gards who on account of frequent repetitions 
cost the United States, by conservative esti- 
mate, each year between twenty and thirty 
million dollars. This is merely while they 
are attending school. It is impossible to com- 
pute the cost of their maintenance in after 
life as non-producers, paupers and _ prisoners, 
hence parasites on the community in which 
they live, to say nothing of the fact that each 
repeater keeps some other child out of school 
who needs and is entitled to the training. 
Therefore from an economic standpoint alone 
this class is deserving of our most careful at- 
tenticn. : 

Let us see finally what can be done for this 
problematical child to help him out of the 
twilight zone; to help him keep up with the 
curriculum; to better fit him for life’s battles; 
to make him a useful and wealth producing 
citizen and lead him away from vicious habits 
and into the way of right living—in short, to 
throw around him such environment as will 
develop: the beneficent cell determinors and 
thus eause the undesirabe ones to remain dor- 
mant. We should bear constanly in mind 
that the school should not only fit for life, but 
also that the “school is a part of life and not 
‘preparation’ only.” The first and most im- 
portant remedial measure is efficient and ade- 
quate medical inspection of all school children 
through the employment of trained physicians 
and interesting visiting district nurses. 


Since education is merely a modification of 


environment, medical inspection should be con- 
sidered in the same light, that is, but a part of 
education hence another form of modified en- 
vironment and therefore fits well into our gen- 
eral plan of cell development. 


As has already been said, there is no place 
in the public school system for the feeble- 
minded and yet we find many defectives in 
the schools and must deal with them when 
they are found. Hence no examination of 
school children is comvlete without the Binet 
test for mentality, for only in this way can 
we fit the course of study to the child rather 
than the child to the course of study asi usu- 
ally done. For the purpose, therefore, of aid- 
ing this child and also the whole school, it is 
absolutely necessary that ail children who are 
subnormal should be placed in ungraded rooms 
or schools as well as those who zre unmanage- 
able, for in the ultimate analysis it will prob- 
ably be found that these unmanegeabie chil- 
dren belong to the feebleminded class. They 
are rarely children who keep up with their 
work, but even if they do, their feebleminded- 
ness is manifested in the moral direction 
through lack of self-control. Ungraded rooms 
should be in charge of specially trained teach- 
ers who should not have more than ten pu- 
pils under their care. 

Home environment should be investigated 
most carefully. In this branch of the work, 
the school nurse is indispensable; it is through 
her efforts that family conditions can be dis- 
covered and by tactful handling, whatever is 
improper corrected, to the end that the child 
will live in a more wholesome atmosphere and 
thereby be, physically at least, markedly bene- 
fited, while families who are poor can be 
brought to the attention of the proper philan- 
thropic organizations who by their careful 
and well advised aid may help the family fi- 
nancially or otherwise and thereby keep the 
children in school through the normal period 
of school life. 

I know of no greater factor in the improve- 
ment of home conditions than the visiting dis- 
trict school nurse and if my choice were be- 
tween medical inspectors and nurses, although 
both are essential, I should certainly choose 
the nurse. 

The correction of administrative errors of 
school systems which are to a large extent re- 
sponsible for retardation, elimination and 
the sending out of children unprepared 
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for their life work, requires a careful and deli- 
cate readjustment of existing conditions. This 
readjustment cannot take place in a moment, 
nor is it necessary that it should be done on a 
wholesale plan as advocated by many recent 
writers. A close and careful scrutiny of the 
system on the part of educators of all grades 
on the one hand and representatives of the 
various professions and business interests on 
the other will develop the fact, I am quite sure, 
that these errors can be corrected in most in- 
stances by very small re-arrangements, pro- 
vided the broad principle of fitness for life on 
the part of the ninety-odd per cent. of the pu- 
pils in the public schools who never enter an 
institution of higher learning be kept con- 
stantly in mind; and that we have to effect a 
uniformity rather than an identity of training. 
I am firmly convinced that identity is neither 
practical nor desirable and that children who 
come from homes representing the educated 
and well-to-do-classes need a decidedly differ- 
ent method of instruction from those belong- 
ing to the uneducated classes, for, in the form- 
er instance, we presume that the child returns 
to a home where correct speech is used and the 
mode of life appreaches somewhat the ideal; 
whereas, in the second class, he must labor 
under the disadvantage of having to overcome 
home environment rather than be aided by it. 

No child should be required to wait until he 
is of a certain age before entering school. 
neither should the child he placed in school 
merely because he has attained the so-called 
school age, but rather should every child seek- 
ing admission be subjected to a test for mental 
efficiency and admitted and graded according 
to this test. Semi-annual promotion has done 
much toward the proper grading of children 
and should be further extended until its in- 
fluence is felt to its fullest capacity. 

I have already stated that in ungraded 
rooms fen should be the maximum limit of pu- 
pils per teacher and under no conditions should 
the children in a supposedly normal grade ex- 
ceed the number of thirty-five. 

The all-too-frequent custom of entrusting 
the care of children, physically, to superannu- 
ated politicians and otherwise crippled pen- 


sioners on the community should rapidly give 
place to the more rational practice of carefully 
training janitors in school hygiene before 
placing them in charge of school buildings. 

“I have tried to point out briefly and con- 
cisely the importance of the correlation of all 
the forces which tend toward retardation and 
have suggested a few instances where improve- 
ment is most needed, but in the correction of 
physical defects of all kinds, we can hope for 
the most striking results. The removal of 
adenoids and tonsils, when unusually enlarged 
and diseased, is perhaps the point of greatest 
importance, though there are other defects of 
the physical make-up of children requiring 
prompt attention. It has been argued by 
some,—and I am sorry to say even by physi- 
cians of ability,—that many of these defects 
which have been dwelt upon by school hygien- 
ists as of such vital importance will be out- 
grown. This is in part true though only suf- 
ficiently so as to give us a false sense of se- 
curity and tempt us to a fatal procrastination. 
It has been shown repeatedly that the older 
children in the schools have fewer physical de- 
fects than the younger which shows that many 
of them have been outgrown, but, unfortunate- 
ly, the defects have existed at the time when 
they most seriously affected the health and 
mentality of the children, consequently it is 
exceedingly important that they be corrected 
during the emphasized formative period. 

Diseased teeth are not only disfiguring, but 
also dangerous to health since they harbor in 
their cavities disease-producing germs which, 
because of their location, are in easy access 
to the physical economy and more or less per- 
manently impair the child’s vitality. The 
anaemias incident to school life. especially at 
the age of puberty, can best be corrected by 
shortening the hours of school work and 
placing the children thus affected in properly 
equipped and ungraded open air reoms; under 
no circumstances, however, should the un- 
graded room used for the physical defectives 
be used at the same time for the mental de- 
fectives. 

The detection of contagious disease is an 
important part of the school inspector’s duty. 
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Through this means, widespread epidemics can 
often be prevented with a consequent saving of 
time and money to the whole community; 
while the detection of defective eyesight is of 
such importance that I feel no further com- 
ment 1s necessary. 

Modern investigation into the cause of de- 
linquency, however, goes further and investi- 
gates accurately the state of nutrition, sense of 
touch, motor control and general co-ordination 
of the forces and recommends the proper 
method of procedure in individual cases. In- 
cidentally, the manual arts are exceedingly 
important in establishing a balance and co- 
ordination of mental and physical forces. It 
is neither possible nor advisable for the de- 
partment of school hygiene to attempt any cor- 
rection of the discovered defects, but rather 
does it hope to obtain results through the edu- 
cation of the public as to what is necessary and 
by recommending the proper treatment to 
parent or guardian. 

It is particularly interesting to observe the 
duty of the visiting nurse under these circum- 
stances. Upon her rests the responsibility of 
visiting the home, explaining to parents the 
advantages to be gained through following the 
advice of the medical inspector and inducing 
them to comply as promptly as possible. For 
those who are not financially able to furnish 
glasses or pay for the proper medical attention, 
municipal clinics should be conducted, for 
what better investment from a truly economic 
standpoint can there be in any community 
than the developing of a healthy and educated 
citizenry ? 


And may I be bold enough to suggest that 
when the Utopia of compulsory education is 
reached, we may hope most, through medical 
inspection, to realize the dream of the eugenist 
and at an early age to discover those among 
the children of our land who will probably be 
mentally and physically unfit to be the parents 
of future generations? “On the health of the 
people depends the strength of a nation.” Our 
nation is growing from within: countless 
vorces of immigrants are making daily as- 
saults on our shores in a friendly warfare and 


struggle for that liberty which only America 
can offer. 

On the education of all the people, not 
alone in book knowledge, but also in that 
knowledge which will teach them how to live 
and will so modify the environment of the 
youth of our land as to develop the best that 
is in them and allow the worst to remain dor- 
mant, lies the only possible hope for making 
us the great and virile nation which God in- 
tended we should be and thereby safeguarding 
the future of America. 


mcmama 
ROBERT LEE BLANTON 


To the great body of readers of these 
columns it is necessary to offer but few ex- 
planations concerning the delay in the appear- 
ance of this issue of the magazine. On the 
morning of Sunday, June 22, Robert Lee Blan- 
ton, editor of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, died in St. Elizabeth Hospital, Rich- 
mond, after a long and wasting illness. With 
his passing this Commonwealth lost a citizen 
of exceptional usefulness and versatility, while 
the educational forces of the State lost the 
services and influence of a man who leaves a 
distinct impress on the world of letters. 

lor months prior to his death, Mr. Blanton 
had been in failing health and though his 
friends were gravely apprehensive weeks be- 
fore they heard the worst, they clung to the 
hope that a sudden turn for the better in his 
condition would dissipate their fears. Mr. 
Blanton himself was cheerful and bright al- 
most to the end. His natural buoyancy of 
spirits, his unfailing optimism and his whole- 
some love of life helped him to keep from his 
mind the gloomy thoughts so often engen- 
dered by disease. Moreover, he bore his suf- 
ferings with unusual fortitude and bravely 
battled for life even when those who minis- 
tered to his last needs knew that his fight 
would be fruitless. 


In Robert Lee Blanton were blended many 
qualities that made him lovable. forceful and 
useful. His temperament was essentially ar- 
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tistic and literary,—indeed, one might better 
say poetic, since he was ever quick to sense the 
beautiful while his vision as to men and things 
was consistently broad. In scholarship he was 
profound and indefatigable. With him learn- 
ing was not an affectation. He loved scholar- 
ship for scholarship’s sake and _ strikingly 
demonstrated the true student’s ability to de- 
rive continual pleasure from the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

Though absolutely free from the taint of 
pedantry—too often the concomitant of schol- 
arship—Mr. Blanton found in books the very 
breath of his nostrils. To him all literature 
proved entertaining and the field covered by 
his reading, therefore, was an immense one. 
In the February, 1913, number of The Jour- 
nal we find a characteristic editorial from Mr. 
Blanton’s pen,—an editorial which though 
written when his day was far spent, beauti- 
fully illustrates the refined tastes and lofty 
sentiments of the man. This editorial reads in 
part as follows: 


During a severe attack of pneumonia 
which kept the editor confined to his room 
for one month, he had time to think over 
many things—educational, agricultural. 
vocational. .He read some real literature. 
including portions of the Bible, Ho- 
mer, Herodotus, Plato, Vergil, Catullus. 
Propertius and some Latin hymns; a little 
of Chaucer, a play of Shakespeare, a novel 
by Thackeray, one by Kipling and one by 
Mary Johnston. His reading extended 
over a considerable period and embraced 
various subjects, and his digestion or in- 
digestion of all that he read confirms his 
belief that whatever is worth reading and 
remembering must have in it the element 
of the permanent—that which appeals to 
the universal human heart, not of the 
twentieth century only, but of all the cen- 
turies in which men have thought things 
and done things. 

And this suggests the statement that 
man must ever be above and beyond ma- 
terial things. Any system of education 
that places the inventions of man and the 
accumulation of wealth above the thought 


and the soul of man must and should 
prove a failure. 

In this day of materialism when usually 
all that is regarded of real value must be 
weighed or counted, when art, music, lit- 
erature, grammar, reading, spelling, arith- 
metic give place to the saw, the hammer 
and the sloyd knife, to the drawing pen- 
cil rather than to the writing pencil, there 
is need for re-adjustment. 

facilis descensus Averno 


It should not be inferred from the fore- 
going, which quotes only a part of the edi- 
torial, that Mr. Blanton's esthetic and spirit- 
ual side overbalanced the practical and the 
progressive side of his nature. He was in 
no sense a dreamer. On the contrary, he was 
thoroughly abreast with current thought, cur- 
rent ideas and current methods, particularly in 
the educational field. Nor did he live for 
books alone. Nature spoke to him with a 
thousand voices. He loved the fields, the 
woods, the lowlands and the hills and he knew 
their secrets as few men do. Music, too, ap- 
pealed to him and his fine tenor voice was a 
source of much delight to his friends. 

One of his passions—the probable result of 
his love for the great outdoors—was the rais- 
ing of turkeys. His work in this connection 
smacked of the scientific, as he conceived the 
idea of cross-breeding the wild turkey with 
the domestic bird. In his efforts along this 
line, he was peculiarly successful and his ex- 
periments attracted international interest. 
Several foreign governments sent Mr. Blanton 
orders for his turkeys with the idea of pro- 
pagating the breed which ke originated. His 
fowls also captured many prizes at poultry 
shows. 

In order to procure ample facilities for his 
novel industry, Mr. Blanton leased a country 
place near Granite, not far from Richmond, 
on the Southern Railway. He fenced the tur- 
kev run with wire neiting and covered it with 
a roof of similar material. 

Tt is a well authenticated fact that Mr. 
Blanton at one time during his residence in 
Richmond succeeded in hatching two wild tur- 
key eggs in a specially prepared basket which 
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he attached to the electric light in his room at 
Murphy’s Hotel. The little orphan birds, 
after being carefully nursed during their 
“arlier weeks, were turned over to a turkey 
hen. But to the last they preferred the com- 
pany of the man whose ingenuity had brought 
them into being. 

Mr. Blanton was admirably equipped for his 
work as editor of The Virginia Journal of 
Education. It goes without saying that he 
possessed unusual acumen in matters scholas- 
tic while his literary style exhibited a charm 
and finish that rendered all his compositions 
delightful. Added to his learning was wide 
experience as an educator and a thorough un- 
derstanding of school methods and_ school 
needs. He assumed the editorship of The 
Journal in 1909. Prior to that, he had de- 
voted years to teaching both in elementary 
schools and in an institution of higher learn- 
ing. 

Had he lived until last July, Robert Lee 
Blanton would have been forty-eight years 
old. He was born in Cumberland county and 
was the son of a widely known physician. His 
early education, which he received in the pub- 
lic schools of his home county, was supple- 
mented by a thorough course at Hampden- 
Sidney College from which he was graduated 
with high honors. After receiving his di- 
ploma, he returned to Cumberland and taught 
in the public schools of that county. 

But this accomplished young Virginian was 
destined for a wider sphere of action. He 
was soon elected to the Chair of Greek at the 
University of Kentucky at Lexington, which 
post he filled for years with rare ability since 
few modern Greek scholars of that day could 
compare with him. 

“The Blue Grass State,” however, could not 
divorce Mr. Blanton from his native Virginia 
and so insistent did he find the call of the Old 
Dominion that eight vears ago he returned to 
the land of his fathers. Mr. Blanton now as- 
sumed the principalship of Chimborazo school 
in Richmond, which position he held until his 
appointment as editor of the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 


Mr. Blanton never married. but his life was 


not without its full quota of love, for he lav- 
ished his affections on his immediate family 
circle. Particularly did his heart go out to his 
aged mother, who, with a brother and three 
sisters, survives him. In private life he was 
genial and approachable and men found in him 
a companion whose society was always sgree- 
able and whose conversaticn invariably left 
material for thought. Rebert Lee Blanton 
was absolutely free from narrowness, nor was 
his scholarship of the arregant sort which 
causes some to look down on those of less 
culture. He loved humankind just as he loved 
nature and his reward came through the wide 
popularity he enjoyed in all circles. 

Mr. Blanton was in failing health for per- 
haps a year before his death though he was 
slow to surrender to the ailments which 
harassed him. Thirteen weeks before his end 
came, he underwent an operation which prom- 
ised to restore him, but unexpected complica- 
tions developed and he gradually grew weaker 
until he breathed his last. 

His body was taken by way of Farmville to 
Cumberland and his remains were laid to rest 
in the old family burying ground in that 
county. 


5 es ie Re 
EXTENSION LECTURE COURSE 


The schedule of the University of Virginia 
Extension Lecture course has just been issued 
for 1913-14. To secure its benefits, the follow- 
ing rules must be observed: 

All correspondence in regard to the follow- 
ing lectures should be addressed to Professor 
W. H. Heck, University, Va. Every request 
for a lecture should name at least two profes- 
sors, as the first professor named may be un- 
able to leave his classes for the date desired. 
The traveling and boarding expenses of the 
lecturer must be paid by the local community. 
A bill for these expenses will be sent by the 
Bursar of the University to the person desig- 
nated in the request for a lecture as author- 
ized to attend to this matter. No fee need be 
paid to the lecturer, and ne entrance fee can 
be required of the audience. 
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Albert Balz, Adjunct Professor of Philoso- 
phy—The Mind of the Crowd. 

J. ©. Bardin, Adjunct Professor of Spanish 
and Portugese—South America. 

R. M. Bird, Professor of Chemistry—7he 
Romance of Steel. 

R. H. Dabney, Professor of History—7he 
Influence of the Past upon the Present. 

J. S. Davis, Professor cf the Practice of 
Medicine and Pediatrics—Alcohol and_ the 
Human Body. 

A. M. Dobie, Professor of Law—Law and 
Language. 

Graham Edgar, Associate Professor of 
Chemistry—Vhe Industrial Triumphs of Mod- 
ern Chemistry. 

W. H. Fauikner, Professor of Germanic 
Languages—German University Student Life. 

Thomas FitzHugh, Professor of Latin—An- 
cient Art (Stereopticon Views). 

J. C. Flippin, Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine—Home Medication. 

W. M. Forrest, Professor of Biblical His- 
tory and Literature—7he Literary Influence 
of the English Bible. 

J. S. Grasty, Associate Professor of Econo- 
mic Geology—Natural Wonders of Virginia. 

W. H. Heck, Professor of Education—/e- 
redity and Education. 

W. M. Hunley, Adjunct Professor of Po- 
litical Science—Education for Citizenship. 

H. E. Jordan, Professor of Histology and 
Embryology—The Effect of War upon the 
Race. 

W. A. Kepner, Associate Professor of Bio- 
logy—(a) Animal Adaptations, or (b) Ani- 
mal Activities. 

W. A. Lambeth, Professor of Hygiene— 
How to Know the Trees. 


Albert Lefevre, Professor of Philosophy— 
Some Common Errors in Thinking. 


C. G. Maphis, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation—(a) The High School as a Social In- 


stitution, or (b) Thomas Jefferson as Revealed 
by his Letters. 

H. T. Marshall, Professor of Pathology— 
The Health Problems of a Community. 

S. A. Mitchell, Professor of Astronomy— 
Wonders of the Heavens. 

W. T. Myers, Adjunct Professor of English 
Literature—7 he Life of a Book. 

T. W. Page, Professor of Economics—W hat 
ts an American? 

D. H. Ramsey, Stokes Fellow—Z7he Archi- 
tecture of the University of Virginia (Stere- 
opticon Views). 

C. A. Smith, Professor of English—7he 
Ministry of Poetry. 

W. M. Thornton, Professor of Applied 
Mathematics—Good Roads. 


R. H. Webb, Professor of Greek 


of the Ancient Greeks. 
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The POISON LABEL 


A Needed Amendment 


For the purpose of safeguarding the public 
against the danger of poisons, Mr. French, of 
Idaho, has introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives a proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act. The amendment 
which refers to the labels and containers of 
poisons declares that a drug shall be deemed 
misbranded : 

“Tf the contents of the package be a virulent 
poison and shall not be placed in a container 
labeled ‘Poison’ and shall not contain on a label 
at least one suitable antidote, the name of the 
person, firm or corporation dispensing the sub- 
stances, and in the case of liquids, in addition 
thereto, said container shall be a colored glass 
roughened bottle of a type described by Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury. the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Commerce.” 
Idaho is to be congratulated on having a 
representative whose solicitude for the public 
<afetvy may be the means of strengthening the 
Food and Drugs Act. 


Jou nal of thi, Ame Y On Mi dical Assor dati ne 


“Tn the past.” savs The 


"it has been alte vether 100 easy fi “" careless or 


unscrupulous manufacturers to sell powerful 
drugs without giving the purchaser any hint 


us to the pot hey ot the produet he was buy- 


ng. Another amendment should be made, or 


the proposed one modified, so as to protect the 
public still further. All ‘patent medicines’ 
containing poisonous drugs should be required 
to be labeled ‘Poison.’ The protective action 
ef such an‘amendment would soon be demon- 
strated. In Great Britain, where there is such 
a legal requirement, preparations like Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup, containing such in- 
sidious poisons as morphin, have to be labeled 


‘Poison. Asa result the Winslow concern has 


taken the morphin out of its British product 
and has substituted a drug thet is not listed in 
the schedule of poisons. But Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Svrup still goes to American babies with 
its deadly morphin. The value of the require- 
ment lies in the fact that the word *Poison’ 
has a verv real and definite meaning to any 
person that reads English. The same cannot 
he said of the chemical names for various poi- 
sons. Thus the most ignorant of mothers 
would hesitate to give her child 2 ‘patent 
medicine’ that was labeled ‘Poison,’ but she 
would pay little attention to the statement 
that it contained morphin, for instance. The 
weakness of the present federal law has been 
referred to many times. As the law now 
stands, ‘patent medicines’ may go to the pub- 
lic containing such deadly poisons as strych- 
nin, atropin, prussic acid, arsenic, ete., with no 
warning or hint of the presence of these 
drugs.’- The Journal of the American Me di- 


( al 4 | ssociation. 


Hmong the Colleges 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


President J. D. Eggleston assumed charge of his 
duties July Ist. 

Professor T. P. Campbell, of the Modern Language 
Department, was apointed by the Board of Visitors 
lean of the Faculty. 

The new professors beginning upon their duties 
this session are as follows: R. B. H. Begg, Civil En- 
gineering; J. W. Watson, Inorganic Chemistry; :W. 
G. Chrisman, Veterinary Science; L. W. Summers, 
Associate Professor Animal Husbandry; W. J. 
Schoene, State Entomologist 

The V. P. I. opened on September 24th. Prospects 
are good for a large attendance, session 1913-14. 
About four hundred students were on the grounds 
the opening day, half of the number being new men. 

The old gymnasium has been equipped with neces- 
sary machinery for the shop-work of the present 
session. 

The Montgomery County Fair will be held at the 
V. P. I. the middle of October. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The second summer session of tue College of Wil- 
Kam and Mary, held at Dublin, Va., frem June 18 


to August 14, was in every respect a success. There 
was an increase of thirty per cent. in the number of 
students over the session of 1912, and those in at- 
tendance seemed more capable in general of profit- 
ing by the work, which was of college and entrance 


grade only. All sections of the State as well as 
other States were represented in the student body. 
The success of these two summer sessions shows that 
the plan has passed the experimental stage. 

The 220th annual session of the College opened 


Thursday, September 18, with the matriculation and 
Classification of students, and lectures began on 
Monday with all the professors present, except Prof. 
W. H. Keeble, of the department of Physics, who 
will spend the vear on leave of absence at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The total number of students 
already is much larger than at the corresponding 
time last session, and it is confidently expected that 
there will be more in attendance the first term than 
were on the roll the whole of last session, and that 
the total enrollment will be far above any previous 
vear. The number in the higher classes already far 
exceeds that of any in the history of the College. It 
is a subject of remark that the preparation of the 
new students and the personnel of the student body 
are unusually good. A large proportion of the stu- 
dents who were not graduated last session have re- 
turned, and most of those who are not back have 
secured good positions. The graduates are well 
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placed. Among the new students there seems to be 
some good athletic material. The new coach, Dr. 
Draper has made a good impression on all and en- 
tered upon his duties with earnestness. The candi- 
dates for the foot ball team have been practicing 
every afternoon, and from appearances they will 
give a good account of themselves on the gridiron. 

The Y. M. CG. A. of the College gave a reception 
on the evening of the 23d for the new students es- 
pecially. A large number attended and seemed to 
get much pleasure. 

The faculty reception was given in the Library 
September 27, and the students and professors were 
thrown together in an informal way that they 
might get thoroughly acquainted. Dr. Tyler, Dr. 
Wilson, Dr. Draper and Dr. Hall made entertaining 
talks to the students, after which refreshments were 
served. The occasion passed off pleasantly. 

Mr. Kitasawa, A. B., University of Tokyo, M. A., 
University of North Carolina, and graduate student 
of Johns Hopkins University, will lecture in costume 
Tuesday, September 30, to the students on the Cus- 
toms of Japan. A treat is anticipated. : 

It is hoped that other lectures will be given dur- 
ing the session, some having already been promised. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Emory and Henry College opened Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 10th, at ten o’clock A. M. with an address 
by Mr. S. B. Vaught, of Abingdon, who spoke on the 
subject of “Raw Material.” At present the college 
enrollment is much in excess of what it was this 
time last year. 

There are four new members on the faculty this 
year. Prof. Saunders will have charge of the Greek 
and French courses. He is a graduate of Yale and 
a Rhodes scholar to Oxford, where he took a degree 
in languages. Dr. H. M. Henry, last vear instructor 
in Vanderbilt, will have charge of the courses in 
Eeonomics. Dr. L. R. Littleton, who will have 
charge of the Chemistry, was last year instructor 
in Grinnell College. Prof. Raymond Bellamy, who 
comes here from Clarke University, will have charge 
of the courses in Education. 

Prof. Brown returns this year from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he has been taking special 
work, and will again take charge of the Latin De- 
partment. Mr. R. C. Sutherland, heretofore Finan- 
cial Agent, is this year Treasurer of the College. Dr. 
McConnell, who left to accept the presidency of the 
State Normal at Radford, is succeeded as Dean by 
Prof. L. W. Crawford. 

The old main building of the college is soon to 
be torn down to give place for a new building cost- 
ing $75,000. Classes are at present being held in 
the other buildings. 

On Monday following the opening, “College Night” 
was held. On account of the inclement weather the 
party was held in the gymnasium instead of on the 
lawn of Dr. Weaver. The entire student body at- 
tended this affair which was thoroughly enjoyable. 
Several of the students spoke on different activities 
of college life and Dr. Weaver made a talk on “The 
Faculty.” College yells and songs were given. The 
young ladies of Emory served refreshments. ‘“Col- 
lege Night” is intended to get the new students 
acquainted with the old students and the faculty. 

On Friday following “College Night” the Civic 
Club held its first meeting for this year. The general 
topic for the evening was “The White Slave Traffic.” 
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The following pape.s, beariug on this general topic, 
were read: 

“Prostitution as Viewed by the Different Nations 
at Different Times,” J. G. Helvey; “History of the 
Modern Movement,” C. G. Eastwood; “The White 
Slave Traffic in Europe,’ Dr. J. S. Miller; “The 
White Slave Traffic and the Church,” O. L. Simpson; 
“The White Slave Traffic and Its Relation to Busi- 
ness,” F. W. Stout. After each paper there was an 
instructive general discussion. 

The next meeting is set for the first Friday in 
October. 

The Freshman Class has held its first class meet- 
ing. Organization was effected and officers elected 
as follows: President, C. W. Arnold: Vice-President, 
Raymond Wolfe; Secretary and Treasurer, L. D. 
Handy. As yet none of the other classes has held 
its class meeting. 





RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 


The eighty-second session of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege opened very auspiciously. We have more students 
already enrolled than we had all of last year, and 
more freshmen than at any time in the history of 
the College, since the establishment of our acade- 
mies. The result of this increase in the number of 
students is that the capacity of the College is over- 
taxed, so that there must be additional dormitories 
on the campus, or the College must limit the number 
of students. 

The various college organizations have gotten to 
work and the students are enthusiastic as usual. 

The reception to the new students was largely at- 
tended, and the various speakers on that occasion 
were more than usually happy in presenting their 
causes. 

The students have arranged for a number of 
prominent lecturers. The first to appear before the 
student body was Dr. Theron H. Rice, who spoke on 
“The Bible.” Others will follow every week or so. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGBH 


President William A. Webb, of Central College, 
Fayette, Mo., has resigned his position to accept the 
presidency of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. Dr 
Webb has a host of friends in Missouri who will re- 
joice at his promotion, but who will sincerely regret 
to have him leave Missouri. He has been in charge 
at Fayette since September, 1907, and has been a 
tower of strength to that deservedly popular insti- 
tution. He has enlarged and enriched the course of 
study and has been a helpful influence, not only in 
his own school, but in all of the higher educational 
institutions of the State. The library has been in- 
creased several thousand volumes, the endowment 
funds materially enlarged, the physical conditions 
improved and the student attendance increased in a 
gratifying way. Randolph-Macon is one of the lead- 
ing colleges in the United States, and ranks with 
Vassar, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr. It is located in 
one of the most picturesque parts of Virginia, and is 
amply equipped with all things that go to make up 
a first-class college. It has a large endowment. Its 
officers and instructors number fifty-eight, and its 
student corps last year numbered 576. Dr. Webb will 
push Randolph-Macon to a still higher point of ex- 
cellence.—Missouriji School Journal. 
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FARMVILLE STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The thirtieth session of the State Female Normal 
School opened on September 10th, with an enroll- 
ment in advance of the same time last session. An 
unusual number of high school graduates have en- 
tered the professional courses and the senior class 
numbers about one hundred and sixty. 

The work of the first year High School has been 
put into the Training School in order to give those 
students who are taking the course which is de- 
signed to prepare teachers for the high schools, 
some experience in teaching the high school 
branches. 

Faculty and students are glad to welcome back 
into their midst Mr. W. A. Maddox, principal of the 
Training School and associate in the Department of 
Education. Mr. Maddox spent last vear at Columbia 
University, on leave of absence. New members of 
the faculty are as follows: Miss Christine EK. Munoz, 
Head of the Department of Music; Miss Dorothy 
Schartle, Head of the Department of Physical Train- 
ing: Miss Carrie B. Taliaferro (an alumna of the 
School), Assistant in the Department of Mathemat- 
ics: Miss Pauline Williamson (also an alumna), 
Grade Teacher in Fifth Grade. Owing to an adjust- 
ment in the course of study, the work of the De- 
partment of Household Arts was dropped for the 
past session. it is taken up again this year and will 
be in charge of Miss Lula V. Walker. Mr. Charles 
G. Burr will have the Demonstration Work in Agri- 
culture in the county of Prince Edward and will be 
in charge of the Agriculture and Rural School Semi- 
nary of the School. 

Dr. Annie Veech, resident physician for the past 
two years, has taken up her private practice in 
Louisville, Ky., and is succeeded by Dr. Sarah 
Coker. of South Carolina 

The Training School is using for the first time 
the handsome new building which was erectea last 
year. Pupils and teachers are delighted with the 
large, airy, bright class rooms, and there is good 
provision for the little folks in the way of play- 
rooms and playgrounds, alihough the Intter have 
not vet been put in shape 

The senior class has elected officers for the year 
as follows: President, Miss Maria Bristow, of Farm- 
ville: Vice-President, Miss Josephine White, of Red 
Hill, Va.: Secretary, Miss Mary Cary Taylor, of Ac- 


comac, Va.: Treasurer, Miss Martha J. Bill, of Roa- 
noke, Va.; Reporter, Miss Margaret Hiner, of Staun- 
ton, Va.: Honorary Member, Mr. M. Boyd Coyner, 


of the Department of Education. 


On September 19th, the Young Women's Christian 
Assoriation gave the annual reception to the new 
students. The entire student body and faculty were 


invited. Ivervthing possible was done to make 
the occasion an enjoyable one and the committee on 


arrangements is to ongratulated. 


President Jarman attended the meeting of the 
Farmers’ Association at the Fredericksburg Normal 


on September 19th and made an address be- 


School 
He reports a most gratilying 


fore the association 
opening of the session there. 

Governor Mann has appointed President Jarman 
a delegate to the International Peace Conference to 
be held in New York City. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
The sixty-first session of Roanoke College opened 
September 17th with an increased enrollment of 
twenty per cent above that of last year. The prin- 
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cipal address was delivered by Dr. A. B. Greiner, 
class of ’95, of Rural Retreat, Va. Dr. Greiner, who 
is secretary of the Southwestern Virginia Medical 
Association, made a plea for higher standards of 
entrance for professional schools and urged the re- 
quirement of a college degree as a prerequisite for 
a course in medicine. His able address was well 
received. 

The beginning of the present session marks the 
opening of two handsome additional sections of tne 
cermitory. These sections, which accommodate about 
forty students, are the gift of the alumni. The new 
extension has been designated Yonce Hall in honor 
cf Prof. William B. Yonce, Ph. D., who for many 
years was the head of the Department of Latin and 
Greek. The three sections of the dormitory previ- 
ously erected have been designated Wells Hall in 
honor of Dr. S. €. Wells, former head of the De- 
paltment of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Of special interest to friends of the college is the 
fact that courses in Spanish are offered this session. 
The introduction of Spanish is felt to be necessary 
on account of the more intimate social and commer- 
cial relations between the United States and South 
and Central America which will result from the 
opening of the Panama Canal. The course will be 
taught by Prof. C. B. Cannaday, of the Department 
of Latin. 

There have been no changes in the faculty since 
the past session. The general athletic association 
has secured the services of Mr. G. H. Spruhan, of 
indiana, as coach for the present session. He has 
attended the universities of Mississippi and Ohio. 

The Y. M. C. A. held a “college night” on Friday 
evening, September 26th, to which the entire body 
of students was invited. The occasion was marked 
by good speeches, sparkling wit, and excellent music. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Normal School at Fredericksburg opened Sep- 
tember 11th. There is a much larger enrollment 
this year than during the two preceding sessions, 
and the prospects are bright for a pleasant school 
year. A number of improvements have been made 
since school closed in June. A board walk has been 
laid extending from the school to the president’s 
home, electric lights have been placed at intervals 
along the walk and a concrete walk has been con- 
structed around the dormitory. A good deal of work 
has been done on the farm and the crops are in a 
flourishing condition. 

There have been some changes in the faculty of 
session. Miss Strong takes the place of Miss 
irginia Stone as supervisor of the training school. 
Miss Stone is on leave of absence to spend a session 
studving at Columbia University. Miss Eyles has 
charge of the Department of History during the ab- 
sence of Miss Virginia Goolrick, who is travelling 
in Europe. 30th Miss Strong and Miss Eyles come 
from Columbia University, where they have been 
taking special work. -rof. L. C. More is an addi- 
tional member of the faculty this year. He is in 
the Rural Arts Department and has charge of the 
work in Agriculture. He will also do demonstration 
work in the county. Prof. More studied agriculture 
at Cornell University and has since done practical 
work on a farm in Georgia. 

On Saturday, September 20th, there was a Farm- 
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ers’ meeting at the Normal School for the purpose 
of bringing about co-operation between the farmers 
and the Agricultural Department of the Normal 
School. A number of prominent speakers were pres- 
ent. Mr. O. B. Martin, of South Carolina, Superin- 
tendent of Demonstration Work among the Girls of 
the South, made a very pleasant address, telling 
what the girls are doing in the canning clubs. Dr. 
J. L. Jarmam, of the Farmville Normal School, em- 
phasized the relation of the farm andthe school. 
Dr. Jarman had had experience in both farm and 
school work, and he knew what he was talking 
about. Mr. Shackelford, Supervisor of Boys’ Corn 
Clubs in this district, made a bright and inferesting 
talk, telling what was being accomplished by the 
boys. Mr. More spoke for a few minutes and asked 
for the co-operation of the farmers in the work he 
is undertaking. 

Saturday night the Y. W. C. A. gave a reception 
to the students, which was much enjoyed, and on 
Sunday there was an interesting meeting at which 
the purpose and aims of the Association were par- 
tially set forth. Besides words of explanation by 
the students there were interesting talks by Prof. 
Tynor and Miss Hinman. 

Monday night, September 29th, Dr. F. Parks Cad- 
mun, of Brooklyn, N. Y., delivered a delightful lec- 
ture at the Normal School on the subject, “An Anglo- 
American’s Impressions of America.” Dr. Cadmun 
is a forceful speaker. He handled his subject in a 
masterful manner and it was a treat to hear him. 

Other lectures are expected during the term. 





HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The fifth annual session of this school bega1 to- 
day, with an enrollment of 250—the number for 
which our present equipment is intended. A hundred 
or more applicants had to be turned away because 
of lack of room on the part of the school and inade- 
quate preparation, on the part of the pupils. 

During the summer quarter it was possible to pro- 
vide comfortable lodgings at many places in the 
tewn, and accordingly an unusually large attendance 
was registered. The total number of different stu- 
dents enrolled during the two terms of the summer 
quarter was 642. 

For the present session the equipment of the 
school, in the way of books for the library, scien- 
tific apparatus, and organization of courses, etc., is 
better than ever before. Most important of all, the 
teaching staff has been enlarged and strengthened 
in various directions, making possible more fully a 
co-operation between the school and the educational 
agencies of the State and nation. Following is a 
list of the names of the new members of the faculty: 

James Chapman Johnston, formerly principal of 
the Harrisonburg High School, will now give all of 
his time to the teaching of physics and chemistry 
in the Normal. 

William R. Smithey, formerly principal of the 
Petersburg High School, has been elected Registrar, 
to sueceed Miss Octavia Goode. He will also give 
aid in the Department of Mathematics. 

Miss Elizabeth Gregg, for the past four years su- 
pervisor of training in the State Normal School at 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, succeeds Miss Yetta Shon- 
inger, who resigned her place on our faculty at the 
end of last session. 

Miss Mary Louise Seeger, who has been a most suc- 


cessful director of kindergartens for the past eight 
years, succeeds Miss Evalina Harrington, resigned. 

R. Hay Ferguson, of New Zealand and Canada, a 
graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College, has 
been added to the department of Agriculture. He 
will also conduct farm demonstration work in the 
surrounding districts. 

R. B. Shriver, an expert decorator, has been 
secured to conduct classes in home decoration, artis- 
tic millinery, etc. 

Miss Elizabeth Porter, of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, will have charge of piano instruction during 
the absence of Miss Lida Cleveland, who is spending 
a year in special study in New York City and else- 
where. 

Paul Hardesty, a graduate of the State Normal 
School at Kirksville, Missouri, succeeds Miss Julia 
Starr Preston as director of vocal music. 

Miss Kate Kelley, for several years a successful 
primary teacher in the Harrisonburg schools, has 
been elected instructor in primary education. 

Miss Iva N. Ashton, of Iowa, and Miss Nellie Nel- 
son, of Colorado, have been elected critic teachers in 
the training schools. 

Miss Mary Cook, of Danville, will succeed Miss 
Bessie Leftwich as student assistant in English. 

Professor C. J. Heatwole, who spent part of the 
past year at Columbia University, has resumed his 
duties in the school; and the several other teachers 
who took summer courses at various institutions 
have returned for the autumn work here. 





RADFORD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The first session of the Radford Normal and In- 
dustrial School opened September 17th, with all the 
space in the dormitory filled. Many applicants for 
admission to the school could not be accommodated. 
A large number of students are boarding in private 
families. 

On the night of September 18th the students and 
faculty were welcomed to the city by Ex-Governor 
Tyler and other prominent citizens. 

One of the most gratifying things in connection 
with the opening of the school is the preparation of 
the students entering the institution. More than 
fifty per cent. of the matriculates are graduates of 
four-year high schools; a large number are gradu- 
ates of three-year high schools, and several entered 
on first grade certificates. 

On Saturday night, September 20th, two literary 
societies were organized. Most of the girls have 
already united with one or the other of these socie- 
ties. 

A Y. W. C. A. secretary will soon visit the insti- 
tution and orfiganize the Y. W. C. A. Much interest 
is manifested in the proposed organization. 

The equipment for the Chemical and Physical 
laboratories is very complete. Excellent courses 
will be offered in both chemistry and physics. A 
good working library has been provided. 

In addition to the dormitory in which the meals 
are served, the institution has secured Norwood, the 
elegant home of Captain Stockton Heth, in which 
twenty-three young ladies live with Professor Avent 
and his wife. This building is adjacent to the dor- 
mitory in which the meals are served. 

Much interest is manifested amongst the students 
in the courses dealing with rural life and rural life 
problems. Most of the girls have taken some of 
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these subjects as electives along with their regular 
work. 

The Appalachian School Improvement Foundation, 
of which Dr. J. P. McConnell is president and many 
of the most prominent citizens of Southwest Vir- 


School 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OUTLINE THEIR 
POLICIES. 


An excellent idea of the vim and enthusiasm 
which marked the Conference of Division School Su- 
perintendents at Radford on August 27 and 28 may 
be gained by a perusal of the “platform” adopted in 
the closing hours of their meeting. 

This platform, in succinct form, sets forth the poli- 
cies of the superintendents and pledges the efforts 
of these hard-working officials to the “patient and 
self-sacrificing attainment” of them. 

When one recalls the fact that over seventy super- 
intendents were present at the Conference, the reso- 
lutions make significant reading and prove that 
those who voted for their adoption took most kindly 
to State Superintendent Stearnes’ earnest plea for 
“consecrated service” in school work. 

Here is the full text of the “platform:” 


1. The position of division superintendent is a 
man’s full work. No other occupation should be or 
will be undertaken during this term of office. 

2. The visiting of the schools in fuller measure 
than heretofore is a most crying need, perhaps the 
need of the hour Each superintendent will strive 
to so systematize his work as to be able to spend 
three-fourths of his time in the field, meeting teach- 
ers, patrons, pupils at the schools and in their 
homes. 

3. The call for industrial and vocational training 
is too insistent to be unheeded, the fields are too 
ripe to be longer neglected. The work in a few 
counties is a challenge to others, as the progress in 
some Commonwealths is a call to others. 

4. We express our hearty approval of the work 
of the demonstrators both for boys and girls. This 
work we still support. We furthermore express our 
hearty approval of the passage by Congress of such 
measures as will give effective national support to 
industrial education 

5. We express our entire approval of the educa- 
tional policies of the State that have resulted in the 
establishment and maintenance of the fcur normal 
schools. We bespeak for these proper financial sup- 
port. We shall further approve of additional sup- 
port for the professional training of men for the 
werk of education. 

6. While admitting that every division, whether 
city or county, has tremendous problems, we would 
especially emphasize the problem of the one-room 
school. Consolidation should proceed much further 
than it has gone, but the worth, the dignity, the im- 
portance of the one-room school should be so mag- 
nified, to it such attention should be devoted, and to 
its teachers such salary and support should be given 
as will secure for it the best quality of teaching. 

7. We recognize the tremendous influence of the 
Co-operative Education Association and the State 
Teachers’ Association. By these public sentiment 


ginia are trustees, will have its headquarters at Rad- 
ford. It is not directly connected with the Normal 
School, but will be operated from this center, as all 
parts of Southwest Virginia are accessible from Rad- 
ford. 


Mews 


has been molded favorable to correct education, and 
leading to wise and beneficial legislation. We rec- 
ognize the value of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion and believe it may be made a yet more effec- 
tive agency in the State. 

S. We favor the wider use of the school house 
for social and civic purposes. 

9. We believe a great opportunity is presented 
for allying the work of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute with the educational policies of the State, 
and thereto shall lend our aid. 

10. We derive, educationally as well as otherwise, 
the greatest benefit from the State Department of 
Health. There should be and must be reciprocal 
relations of mutual helpfulness. 

11. But, chiefly, Virginia ranks low in the list of 
Commonwealths, because of short terms, inefficient 
teaching, improper facilities, and ineffective super- 
vision. This largely is a condition of finances. We, 
therefore, invoke the aid of the General Assembly 
in an increased appropriation of at least $300,000 
to the common school fund, to be expended under 
the State Board of Education in meeting such con- 
ditions. 

12. Lastly, we believe that the superintendents 
should be diligent students of educational develop- 
ment as it is now advancing throughout the Union, 
and believe that in the discharge of their duties 
they must ever be mindful of State regulations and 
must zealously eschew all political activity. 


SUPERINTENDENTS CONGRATULATE JOSEPH D. EGGLESTON 


The following resolution was passed by a rising 
vote by the division superintendents at their meet- 
ing in Radford, August 28: 

East Raprorp, Va., August 28, 1915. 
Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Blacksburg, Va. 

The division superintendents of Virginia in con- 
ference at East Radford take this opportunity to 
send their congratulations and best wishes for your 
success and happiness in your new field of labor. 

(Signed ) EK. R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary. 


To the telegram conveying the text of the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Eggleston replied as follows: 


BLACKSBURG, VaA., August 28, 1913. 

BE. R. Chesterman, Secretary, East Radford, Va 

The kind words from the division superintendents 
and the thoughtfulness which prompted their mes- 
sage of good will are deeply appreciated. Please 
convey to them collectively and individually the 
assurances of my warm regard, and the pledge of 
my continued interest in their vital work for the 
welfare of the children of the State. For the next 
quadrennium my best wishes go for the unimpeded 
progress of their schools. I am confidently relying 
upon the co-operation of each superintendent in 
hastening the day when our agricultural and me- 
chanical college shall be firmly established, and 
actively helpful, in each county and city of Virginia. 
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It is as true of an institution as of an individual 
that the one which would be greatest amongst us 
must be of service to all. 


(Signed) J. D. EcoGlLeston,. 





PULASKI TEACHERS MEET 


The teachers of Pulaski city and county held an 
interesting meeting on September 27th and 28th, in 
the Pulaski High School building.. Of the seventy- 
seven teachers actively engaged in the work in the 
county there were present sixty-eight:. There was 
no set program for the meeting, but the teachers 
brought up questions for discussion relative to their 
special branches of work. 

The meeting was opened Friday morning with a 
brief but pointed talk by Superintendent E. L. Darst, 
after which tue teachers were ushered to the various 
departments of the school for the purpose of obser- 
vation. During the noon hour, demonstration games 
suitable for primary grades were held on the gram- 
mar school grounds. 

Friday morning the teachers were reported accord- 
ing to the departments in which they teach, for the 
purpose of discussing any subject bearing on their 
especial line of work. The teachers in the primary 
grade discussed fully primary methods. The high 
school and grammar grades went over the course of 
study for last year and suggested such changes as 
they thought would be beneficial. A special feature 
of this meeting was a comprehensive talk given by 
Miss Margaret Godbey on dramatization in the 
grades. After this, the question box was opened 
and the discussions were heartily entered into. 

Saturday morning Attorney H. C. Gilmer addressed 
the teachers on the subject, “The Relation of the 
Trustee and the Teacher.” The teachers then again 
divided into their respective departments for a few 
minutes discussion, after which there was a re- 
assembling for the purpose of re-organization and 
the election of delegates to the general conference 
to be held in Lynchburg, November 26th-28th. 

The meeting then ad,ourned. 


SCORE CARDS FOR COUNTY SCHOOLS 


The following teachers have sent to the Co-opera- 
tive Education Association score cards, averaging 
40 per cent. or over, since September 1st: Miss May 
lL. Presgrove, Arcola, Loudoun: Miss Eula Clark, 
\ustinville, Wythe; Miss Justina Shelton, Watkins- 
ville, Goochland: Miss Jessie Santmyer, Claremont, 
Surry; Miss Viola Spitzer, Chancellor High, Spotsyl- 
vania; Miss C. V. Jackson, Greens, Henrico; Miss 
EK. J. Washington, Pole Road, Henrico. 


POWHATAN COUNTY 


Mr. W. T. Michaux, clerk of the County School 
soard of Powhatan county, sends us the following, 
Which is self-explanatory: 

Resolved, That as trustees composing the County 
Board of Powhatan county, we have been in close 
touch with Mr. William Kennon, who, by his own 
volition, no longer seeks the office of Superintendent 
of Schools of Powhatan county. 

Resolved, That our association with him for many 
years in the past has been of a most pleasant and 


satisfactory nature, w’ having always found him a 
kind, considerate and courtly gentleman. 

Resolved, That he has made an industrious, faith- 
ful and most efficient surerintedent, freely giving 
his time and means to assist in the upbuilding and 
the improvement of educational conditions, and by 
his just and impartial rulings during his incum- 
bency, he has won the endorsation and esteem of 
each member of the Board and carries with him 
back to the private walks of life the best wishes of 
the teachers, patrons and scholars of the entire 
county. 

Resolved, That the clerk of our County School 
Board be requested to spread these resolutions on 
the minutes of the County School Board, and also 
to send a copy of same to the Virginia Journal of 
Education for publication. 





VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION 
November 26, 27, 28, Lynchburg 


The eighth annual session of the Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference will be held in the city of Lynch- 
burg. The first sessions of the conference will be 
held during the afternoon Wednesday, November 
26th, and the closing session will be held Friday 
evening, November 28th. Attractive programs are 
being arranged by the four co-operating organiza- 
tions which compose the conference. Every depart- 
ment of educaional work will receive attention. A 
special feature of this year’s conference will be the 
exhibition of school work, which will be arranged in 
the City Auditorium. 

The city of Lynchburg is especially well located 
for this conference, being near the center of the 
State, and having ample railroad facilities in every 
direction. The railroads will give reduced round- 
trip rates, and no traveling cards will be required. 
Splendid preparations are being made by the local 
committees, and all who attend are assured that 
everything possible will be done for their comfort 
and pleasure. 

All local associations should elect their delegates 
at once and report their names and addresses to the 
Secretary of the State Teachers’ Association, Profes- 
sor Algar Woolfolk, Richmond, Va. Delegates repre 
senting the Citizens’ Leagues, those coming to tie 
Co-operative Education Association, should be _ re- 
ported to Mr. J. H. Binford, Executive Secretary, 
Richmond, Va. Delegates to the School Trustees’ As- 
sociation should be reported to Mr. H. C. Rice, Biack- 
stone, Va. 

Supt. E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, is chairman of 
the local committees arranging for the conference. 
Information regarding homes and other local mat- 
ters can be obtained by addressing him or by writ- 
ing to Mr. Paul T. Willis, Secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, who has kindly taken charge 
of many of the details connected with the local man- 
agement of the Conference. 

All who are connected with public or private edu- 
cation in the State of Virginia, and all citizens who 
are interested in this great cause, are most cordially 
invited to particiate in this annual conference, The 
co-operation of all is earnestly desired, so that this 
may be a most successful meeting. 

JuLIAN A. Burruss, 
C..airman of the Executive Committee. 
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CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 


annual session of the Association will 

Thanksgiving week at Lynchburg, 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convenes. Papers will be presented by Miss 
Meta Glass, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
whose subject will be announced shortly; Robert H. 
Webb, of the University of Virginia, on the subject 
of “A Plea for Unity” (that is of Latin with Greek 
in the teacher’s equipment); Miss Helen M. Mce- 
Whorter, of the Newport News High School, on “An 
Index to the Latin Situation in our Schools”; and 
Edwin W. Bowen, of Randolph-Macon, at Ashland, 
on the subject, ““How May the High School Teacher 
Deepen his Pupil’s Interest in Latin?” 

Under the concluding head of the round table dis- 
cussion, the association will discuss and formulate 
an appeal in behalf of Greek to the authorities of 
our Southern High Schools. Greek is our noblest 
heritage from antiquity, and no cultured Indo-Eu- 
ropean democracy can afford to omit it as a possible 
study in the High School, it matters not how few 
niay elect to pursue it. 

The officers of the association for 1912-13 are as 
President, Thomas FitzHugh, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Vice-President, Walter A. Mont- 
gomery, of Richmond College; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Nora B. Fraser, of Sweet Briar College; Execu- 
tive Committee, the above-mentioned officers, with 
S. G. Aunspach, of the Lynchburg High School, and 
Joseph Anderson, of the Petersburg High School, 


The third 
be held during 
where the next 


follows: 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT TOANO 

Supt. W. B. Coggin held his annual fall Teachers’ 
Institute for Charles City, New Kent, and Jaines 
City counties, at Toano, October 2d and 3d. The 
attendance was excellent. 

The Teachers’ Associations for the three counties 
were organized with the following officers: 

Charles City: President, Miss Sallie Nance, Hold- 
croft, Va.; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Ethel 
Hubbard, Roxbury, Va.; Delegate to State Teachers’ 
Association in November, Miss Lena Adams; alter- 
nate, Miss Susie Coleman. 

New Kent county: President, 
Dash, Va.; Secretary and Treasurer, 


Miss Ollie Thomas, 
Miss Adele 


Richardson, White House. Delegate to State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Mary Leach; alternate, Miss 
Certrude Waring. 

James City county: President, Mrs. J. M. Getty, 
Toano; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. F. H. Baldwin, 
Williamsburg. Delegate to State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Miss Frances P. Murrell. 

Thursday morning was spent by the teachers in 
observing the work of the Toano High School, which 
was in session. This school has just added a hand- 
some addition to its building, which is a modern 
consolidated school, operating five school wagons. 

The afternoon session was devoted to organizing 
the county associations and the election of officers, 
after which talks were made by Mrs. Getty and Su- 
perintendent Coggin on the teaching of primary 
reading and number work. 

The evening meeting was thrown open to the pub- 
lic and a most interesting program was rendered. 
Superintendent Coggin presided and introduced the 
speakers. Dr. Stevenson, of Toano, spoke on “The 
Health of the School Children.” Miss Sue C. Cleaton, 
supervising industrial teacher, on “Demonstration in 
Education in the 20th Century.” Prof. G. O. Fergu- 
son, of William and Mary, on “The Preparation of 
the Teacher for her Daily Work.” The program 
was enlivened by several selections from the Wil- 
Jiam and Mary quartette which were much enjoyed. 

Friday was given to the discussion of “The Com- 
munity Work of the Teacher,” “School Leagues and 
Junior Clubs,’ “The Teaching of Industrial Sub- 
jects.” The meeting assumed the nature of a round 
table discussion. The teachers participated heartily, 
and the gathering proved the most enthusiastic of 
the institute. 

The teachers voted to continue the teachers’ circu- 
lating library which was heeun last year, and to 
hold monthly meetings on the first Saturday in each 
month, the main purpose of which will be to receive 
irstructions and assistance in teaching the special 
phases of education, and industrial subjects. 

The meeting closed with a touching appeal from 
Superintendent Coggin for co-operation among the 
teachers in the work. The teachers left, voting this 
the best institute they had ever attended, and full of 
zeal for the year’s work which will begin on Mon- 
day, October 6th. 

S. C. Creaton, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


PATRONS’ Day AT PLEASANT VIEW HIGH SCHOOL 
Prof. J. Walter Kenney, principal of the Pleasant 
View High School, Amherst county, observed Pa- 
trons’ Day on September 5th. There is a new build- 
ing at this point and much interest on the part of 
school patrons who contributed $800 to its erection. 
Professor Kenny arrived at his school nearly two 
weeks before the opening of the session, and Patrons’ 
Day was observed one week before opening day. It 
was an all-day affair with athletic contests in the 


forenoon, while an enthusiastic School and Civic 
League was organized in the afternoon. J. H. Bin- 


ford delivered an educational address at night. 


PRINCE EpwarpD TEACHERS’ MEETING 


The teachers of Prince Edward county held the 
first meeting of the session in Farmville on October 


4th. The main topic up for discussion was that of 
the School Fair. This is the first effort in the Fair 
line; but judging from the enthusiasm shown by 
the teachers, Superintendent Atkinson need have no 
fears of the results. It is a great pleasure to see the 
new Farmville High School where the meeting was 
held. This is one of the very best buildings in the 
State with the latest things in the way of equip- 
ment. The Civic League connected with the school 
has done much work on the grounds, even to install- 
ing a pretty fountain. Another feature of this 
school is its fine library and reading room. 


DINWIDDIE TEACHERS 


The Dinwiddie teachers held their first meeting on 
October 6th, with a large attendance. Dr. E. C. 
Powell presided, and many trustees were in attend- 
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ance. The topics most emphasized at the meeting 
were Patrons’ Day and Civic Leagues. The Din- 
widdie Teachers’ Association reorganized for the 
year. Teachers throughout the State will be inter- 
ested in learning that the Dinwiudie Association 
passed a resolution disapproving of congressional 
district associations and other branches of the State 
Teachers’ Association levying assessments. It was 
the sense of this county association that the dues 
to the State organization should cover all expenses. 


FLoyp TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The teachers of Floyd met at the Courthouse on 
October 7th and 8th. Rain interfered somewhat with 
the meeting, but a large crowd was in attendance. 
Supt. Isaac L. Epperley presided over the meetings. 
This is Superintendent Epperley’s first term, and 
the outlook for enthusiastic work is very encoureg- 
ing. Floyd has a new high school building just 
completed at a cost of $10,000. Teachers are needed 
in quite a number of the smaller schools of this 
county. 


NEw ScHOOLS IN SOUTHWEST 


Those counties bordering on Kentucky are erect- 
ing many new school houses. A fine eight room 
brick building has just been completed at Penning- 
ton, in Lee. Coeburn has a new high school build- 
ing, so has Norton in Wise county. There is a new 


eight room building at Grundy, the county seat of 
Buchanan, while Dickenson has erected several one 
and two room buildings during the past summer, 


VISITING THE HOMES OF PUPILS 


Supt. G. G. Joynes recently sent all his teachers 
a letter dealing with the important question of visit- 
ing the patrons. In this letter he says: 

“In Accomac for the twelve days taught in Sep- 
tember, reports show that seven teachers in Atlantic 
District visited eight homes—thirteen teachers in 
Island District visited nine; twenty-eight teachers in 
Lee District visited fifty-seven; twenty-seven teach- 
ers in Metompkin District visited forty-one; eight 
teachers in Onancock District visited twenty-one; 
twenty-nine teachers in Pungoteague District visited 
120; five teachers in Tangier District visited five 
The principal of the school at Harborton, and the 
principal of the school at Quinby, hold the record 
in this county for the month of September, each 
having visited twelve homes. Many of our teachers 
report not so much as one home visited. Let us 
get the home and the school closer together, the 
closer the better for us all. All our schools opened 
by October 6th. Let us ask and expect every school 
and every home in Accomac to clasp hands for the 
betterment of the boys and girls, and let us hang 
up as our motto, “GET BUSY AND FORGET YOUR 
TROUBLES.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS @f the DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Form E—No. 15 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


STATE BoaRD OF EDUCATION 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS READING COURSES 
Notrre.—Prices given are post-paid in all cases. 


READING CouRSE FoR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1914. 


1. Country Life and the Country School, by Car- 
ney—Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago. Single copies, 
$1.00; ten or more copies .90. 

2. A Brief Course in the Teaching Process, by 
Strayer—The Macmillan Company, New York. Single 
copies, $1.12; ten or more copies, $1.00. 

3. Literary Interpretation, by Tompkins, and 
Teaching Poetry, by Halinurton and Smith—Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, Boston. Single copies, .90; 
ten or more copies, .80. 

4. Standards in Education, by 
American Book Company ,New York. 
.90; ten or more copies, .80. 

5. What Children Study and Why, by Gilbert— 
Silver, Burdett & Co.. New York. Single copies, 
$1.10; ten or more copies, $1.00. 


Chamberlain— 
Single copies, 


READING CourRsE FoR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1913. 


1. Class Teaching and Management, by Chancel- 
lor—Harper & Brothers, New York. Single copies, 
.94; ten or more copies, .90. 

2. In American Fields and Forests, by Thoreau 
= others—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Single copies, $1.10; ten or more copies, $1.00. 


3. Reading in Public Schools, by Briggs and Coff- 
man—Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. Single 
copies, .90; ten or more copies, .80. 

4. Practical Pedagogy, by Barrett—D. C. Heath & 
Company, New York. Single copies, .90; ten or more 
copies, .80. 

5. The Mind and Its Education, by Betts—D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York. Single copies, $1.10; 
ten or more copies, $1.00. 

6. A Brief Course in the History of Education, by 
Monroe—The Macmillan Company, New York. Single 
copies, $1.20; ten or more copies, $1.10. 


READING CouRSE FoR YEAR ENpInNG JUNE 30, 1912. 


1. The Health Index of Children, by Hoag—Whit- 
aker and Ray-Wiggins Company, San Francisco, or 
J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Va. Single copies, 
.72; ten or more copies, .65. 

2. The Teacher and the School, by Colgrove— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Single copies, 
$1.10; ten or more copies, $1.00.: 

3. The American Rural School, by Foght—The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Single copies, $1.12; 
ten or more copies, $1.00. 


READING COURSE FoR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1911. 

‘ 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Study, by 
McMurry—Houghton, Mifflin Company, ‘Boston. 
Single copies, $1.12; ten or more copies, $1.00. 

2. The Teaching of English, Elementary Section, 
by Chubb—The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Single copies, .65; ten or more copies, .57. 

3. Civics and Health, by Allen—Ginn & Company, 
New York. Single copies, $1.00; ten or more copies, 
90. 
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READING Course FoR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1910. 


1. Classroom Management, Its Principles and 
Technique, by jagley—The Macmillan Company, 


New York. Single copies, $1.12; ten or more copies, 
$1.00 

2. School Hygiene, by Shaw—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York Single copies, .90; ten or more 


cepies, .80. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Department strongly recommends that all of 
the teachers read the Virginia Journal of Education, 
which may be counted in lieu of one of the books 
required to be read. 

The Reading Course is intended for all teachers 
holding certificates. It is designed to give informa- 
tion and cultivate a professional spirit among teach- 
The Reading Course for each session will be 
published prior to the commencement of the school 
vear (July 1st). 

The examination 
held on the last day of 


ers. 


on the Reading Course will be 
the regular summer exami- 
nation. It will embrace questions on the books 
chosen for the year ending June 30th, immediately 
preceding, and on the History of Education. 

With t*e exception of the High School, Second 
Grade, and Third Grade Certificates all certificates 
in Virginia are renewed under the following require- 
ments and conditions: 

1. The holder must furnish 
been a successful teacher. 

2. He must make a written statement on the back 
of his certificate to the effect that he has read five 
books of State Reading Course (giving the names of 
the books) during the life of the certificate to be 


evidence that he has 





EDUCATION 


renewed. These books may be chosen from any of 
those mentioned in the State Reading Course, 
whether adopted for the current year or not. 

3. In addition to the foregoing he must either 
attend an approved summer school or institute for 
at least twenty consecutive days during the life of 
the certificate, and diligently pursue the course of 
study prescribed by the conductor of such school, 
or he must pass a successful examination on at least 
two of the books of the Reading Course, one of 
which must be the History of Education, provided 
that if he has previously taken an examination on 
the History of Education either in an accredited 
school or in a State examination he must substitute 
some other book of the State Reading Course for the 
History ef Education. 

{. The examinations prepared for the Reading 
Course from vear to vear include questions only on 
the History of Education and the books adopted for 
the school year immediately preceding the date of 
the summer examination. 

May BE EXTENDED OR 


WHEN CERTIFICATES 


RENEWED. 


How AND 


be extended or renewed only by 
the Department of Public Instruction. No applica- 
tion for extension or renewal will be considered by 
the Department of Public Instruction prior to April 
ist of the year in which a certificate erptires. 
All applications for renewal or extension of 


A certificate may 


cer- 


tificates must be sent through the division superin- 
tendents, who will be furnished with suitable blank 
forms for that purpose. 

R. C. SrTeaRNES, Superintendent, 


E. R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary. 








=] The Biflex Binder 


fills an important place in schools whore loose-leaf notebooks are in demand—chiefly because it is cheaper, 
easier to handle, and more durable than other devices, and because it bas no metal parts or rings to deface 
The Biflex Binder is now issued in eight different sizes and styles, including a style with 
adjustable bick, which provides a book of uniform thickuess throughout. 


Books Published in the Biflex Binder 


a desk surface. 


Bergen: Botany Notebook 


Cavanagh Westcottand Twining: Physies Laboratory 
Manual 


DeForest: Illustrations of Design 


Greenough, Nutter, and Hersey: English Compo- 
sition Notebook 








70 Fifth Avenue 


Write for descriptive pamphlet containing sample pages, to 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 











McPherson and Henderson: Exercises in Chem stry 
Meier: Animal Study 

Meier: Herba:ium and Plant Description 

Meier: Plant Study 

Moritz: College Mathematics Notebook 


Moritz: Engineering Notebook 





New York 
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Washington and Lee University 


Liberal Arts, Applied Science, Commerce, Law 


Original endowment, a gift of $50,000 from George 
Washington. Presided over from 65 to ’70 by 
Robert E. Lee. 


Situated amid the mountains of the unrivaled Valley 
of Virginia, in the town of Lexington, the home and 
burial-place of both Lee and Jackson. Midway 
between the North and the South. 


A national institution in its service and area of 
patronage, drawing its students from 35 States and 
foreign countries, yet distinctively Southern in its 
historic location and inspiring memories, in its social 
culture, cordiality to new students, ‘‘Honor-System,” 
and heroic traditions. 


University Dormitories, Commons Hall, Village 
Homes, Fraternity Halls. Self-help, Scholarships, 
Loans. 


For Catalogue, ete., address 


President Henry Louis Smith, 
Lexington, Va. 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 
Edited by Paul H. Hanus 
The new volume now ready is 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 
By Paul H. Hanus 
A Constructive Study applied to New York City; being a 


Summary and Interpretation of the Report on the 
Educational Aspects of the School Inquiry. 


Cloth xxx 128 pages Mailing price $1.20 
The volumes already published are 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
By Frank McMurry, Ph. D. 

A discussion of the controlling ideas for the judgment of 
classroom instruction, curriculum and supervision ex- 
tensively illustrated and applicable in any system of 
education. 

Cloth xii 218 pages Mailing price $1 50 


HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS 
ITS SCHOOLS 


A Constructive Study by Ernest Carroll Moore, LL.B., Ph.D. 
Cloth xii 322 pages Mailing price $1 50 
The following are in immediate preparation 

CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
By Edward C. Elliot 
An exhaustive review of the system of supervising the 
functions of the board of examiners and the rating of 
teachers in New York City. 
Cloth. 200 pages Mailing price $1.50 
STANDARDS IN ARITHMETIC 
By S. A. Courtis 
A Treatise on Measurement, Efficiency and Standardiza- 
tion in Arithmetic. 
Cloth. 300 pages 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Mailing price §1.50 











Sa 














Notable High School Books 


WOOLLEY’S HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 


The established standard for composition work throughout the schools and colleges of the country. 
Recently adopted by the State of South Carolina for use in the high schools, Used with great suc- 
cess ip leading private schools and high schools everywhere. This book is on the Virginia High 
School list. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


These books occupy a unique place in the educational world. They arethe pre-eminently teachable 
books—the books which can be used with the absolute assurance of securing results. They lead in 
the best Known private schools and in the high schools of the principal cities. No other series is so 
extensively represented in the courses of the colleges and universities. The Wells Fssentials of 
Algebra and Essentials of Geometry are on the Virginia High School list. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Colton’s Zoology, Complete $1.50 Colton’s Descriptive Zoology (Part I.) $1.00 
Colton’s Practical Zoology (Part II.) $ .60 


Authorized for use in all of the high schools in Virginia in which this subject is taught. Its marked 
adaptation to the needs of beginners and its general excellence have received similar recognition 
throughout the country. From the point of view of iaterest, attractive presentation and scientific 
accuracy, the book is unexcelled. 


LINEBARGER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


“This splendid book is more than worthy of every physics teacher’s careful attention, as one of 
equal merit is seldom found. It certainly ranks among the three best text books on elementary 
physics. and in many ways is superior to them all. There can be no doubt about its wide adoption 
in the near future by most of our better schools.’’—School Science and Mathematics. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, . 
231-241 West 39th Street : - - 


New York City, 


$1.25 
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Teachers Reading Courses 


Reading Course 1913-1914 

A BRIEF COURSE IN THE TEACHING PROCESS by Strayer. Single copies $1.12; ten 
or more copies $1.00, f : 

Includes such practical topics as—The Drill Lesson—The Inductive Lesson—The Study 
Lesson—The Recitation Lesson—()uestioning—Physical Welfare—Moral Traiving—Class Man- 
agement—Lesson Planning—Measuring Results—etc. A helpful and suggestive book. 

Reading Course 1912-1913 

, (RIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION by Monroe. Single copies 
$1.20; ten or more copies $1.10 


Reading Course 1911-1912 
AME!ICy\N RURAL SCHOCL by Foght. Single copies $1.12; tea or more copies $1 00. 
Reading Course 1910-1911 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, ELEMENTARY SECTION by Chubb. S.ngle copies 
$ 645; ten. r more copies $ .57. 
Reacing Course 1909-1910 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT, ITS PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUE by Bagley. Single 
copies 31 \2; ten or more copies $1 00, 4 ‘ 
“CHOOL HYGIENE by Shaw. Single copies $ .90; ten or more copies $ .80 


Any of the above books will be sent promptly upon receipt of price. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York. 





What a Satisfaction : 
to use the new India-Paper Edition of g 


WEBSTERS “ 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ! 


Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the Regular Edition. Printed 
on expensive, thin, strong, opaque, imported India P aper. Excellent print- 

\, ” ing surface. Clear impression of type and i illustrations. So light, so conven- | 

t ’' jent, that you will use it atevery opportunity. Size, 123g x 994 x 24 inches. 

j Weight, 7 lbs. 














Regular Edition. Printed on strong book paper of the Hl 
highest quality. Size 123g x 93¢x 5 inches. Weight | 
14 4 lbs. 


wi in This new creation is far more than a dictionary, bei ing 
SIERMATIONAL 4 4 equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. | 
, 7 It answers with final authority all kinds of questions 3 
: | | in language, history, geography, biography, trac 
==" 4 arts, and sciences, ete. The only dictionary wi:h ! 


mttinw sees i the new divided page, characterized as‘‘A Stroke 
Bs m@ of Genius.”’ 








> 





More than 400,000 Words. 

§: 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 
’ The schoolbooks of the country follow the Merriam- 

Webster system of diacritically marked letters. 


- oe 
WRITE for the story of “Jack,” free if you mention this journal. ‘herr rriamMm 


a G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. ay 
a MNT AG TN oO NN e bster é 
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State Female Normal School *\ viecmu 


Has recently published the following bulletins: 
EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK, by Faunie W. Dunn 
SPECIAL DAYS, by The Training School Faculty 
EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
This book is the product of Miss Dunn’s experience as Rural School Supervisor. Especially intended 
to help teachers of rural schools, but of great value to all lower grade teache s. 


Affords specific help in teaching children how to study. 
The following selections from the table of contents show some of the topics «overed: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING SEAT WORK SELF-EDUCATIVE. 
TYPES OF SEAT WORK IN EACH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


SUGGESTIVE DAILY PROGRAMS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
UTILIZATION OF SEAT WORK PERIODS. 


REFERENCES AND ADDRESSES FOR HELPFUL BOOKS AND MATERIALS. 
Price: 35c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal Scho..!, Farmville, Va. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


This bulletin shows: 
HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE SCHOOL WORK FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 
HOW TO MAKE THIS WORK AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL WORK. 
ey ee HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTER OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL 


° 


HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO ABETTER STUDY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
It also contains: 

Typical] programs which summarize and utilize the echool work for special days. 

Sources of songs and games. 

Price: 15¢c; Address The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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| we Old Dominion Patent Heating and 
: Ventilating System 


CAN USE COAL OR WOOD. 
EXPENSIVE FOUL AIR FLUES ARE UNNECESSARY. 



































The compactness of this system is one of its strongest features. 
COMBINES VENTILTAING AND HEATING. 


Nore:—The door of drum can be opened so that children with wet 
feet or clothes can dry them by the heat direct from the heater. 


Stree 
“Es 


{ 

t No. 118—Room 24 x 25, 12 ft. high. . . . . . $5000 
{ No. 12i—Room 30 x 30, 12 't high... ... 5500 
¢ No. 124—Room 35 x 40, 12 ft high. . .. .. 60.00 


The Improved Old Dominion | Patent 
Heating and Ventilating System 














The rew features are: 

There is only one door, and thatis the door to the heater. 
The pupils have direct heat from one part of the heater to 
warm their feet and dry their clothing. The entire space 
is closed between the heater and the drum so that noashes 
or hot coals can drop under the heater which would make 
it dangerous to the building. 

The drum has a door in the side, so that trash or dirt 
can be removed from inside the drum and under the heater. 

The heater has been improved by making the top fiat, 
so that a vessel of water can be placed on top if de-ired. 
The upper portion of the fire box has been extended & 
inches. This acts as reinforcement for the fuel basket; 
and the entire system, including drum, mat, pipes and 
stove has been made heavier and asstrong as it is possible, 
and at the same time it so simple to set up it does nor 
require a skilled mechanic. 

Lined with corrugated asbestos and tin, matlined with ashesios. 
No, 218—Room 24 x 25, 12 feethigh . $55.09 
No. 221— Room 30 x 30, 12 feet high. . . 65.00 
No. 224—Room 335 x 40, 12 feethigh. . . 70.00 

F. O. RB. Riehmond, Va. 





“CHOOL DESKS: We can ship immediately on receipt 
of order steel desks or Old Dominion Cast Iron Desks from 
Richmond, Va Shipments are +lso being made from —— } 
factory within 1essonable le: gth of time Improved Vid Vominiun Patent Neailng aha Veurtiauiny Sysicul 


BI ACKBOARDS: VIRGOPLATE—BEST COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD can be shipped from Rich- 
mond, Va., on receipt of order. 1t can be sawed to fit any space. 


CRAYONS, }RASERS, MAPS GLOBES, CHARTS, DRINKING FOUNTAINS, WATER COOLERS, 
TEACHERS’ DESKS AND CHAIRS, ETC., ETC. 
EVERY ARTICLE NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
PROMPT ATTENTION, LOW FREIGHT RATES AND QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED. 
WRITE OR TELEPHONE US, 


Virginia School Supply Company, 























2000-2012 West Marshali St., Richmond, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the persona! attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


COLLEGIATE COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF A.B. B.S and M A. 














SUBJECTS OFFERED: American History, Astronomy, Agriculture, Botany (including Bacteriology, etc.,) 
‘ hemistry, Drawing, Economies, Education, English Language and Literature, European History, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Manual Arts, Mathematics, Psychology, Philosophy, Physics, Politi- 
cal Science, Spanish and Zoology. Free election allowed, except that degree applicants must fulfill 


degree requirements. 


HIGH ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Fourteen units for full entrance, twelve units (graduation from a 


three-year high school or equivalent) for conditional entrance. No SpgciaL STuDENTS. 


Excellently Equipped for Work in Rducation and the Scienc's 


The Gollegs of Wiliam and Mary is 
The Teachers’ College of Virginia 








Offering 132 State Scholarships to Men who are Training to be Teachers 


I SPECIAL EQUIPMENT—1. Academic Courses designed especially to give the subject matter and 
throughness that the teacher needs. 


Courses in Educational Practice and !heory. 
Full Courses in Drawisg, Manual Arts and Wood Working. 
The Observation and Training School. 


wm oo to 


Il. OUTLINED COURSES LEADING TO THE TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA, 
including—1. Two Collegiate years; based upon, | 
2. Three yearsin The Normai Academy. These three years of work are 
designed for those not prepared to enter college, who desire to fit 
themselves to teach. 


For catalogue and information address H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Willismsburg, Ya. 

















UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 












The following departments of study are represented : 
I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, |General Geology, Economic 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 

The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three full sessions. A valuable special 
course is provided for students who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 
degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes. The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology, and either Physics, French, or German. 


VI. Summer School 

The Summer School offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arte and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time required for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers and school 
administrators, 

Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of seesion. Tuition in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 



























HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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On the Virginia Teachers Reading Course 
For the Year ending June, 1914 


WHAT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHY 


By CHARLES B. GiperRT, Late Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. ¥. 
SPECIAL READING COURSE PRICE, SINGLE COPIES, $1.10 


From cover to cover this book is thoroughly alive, sane and practical. It 
S offers exceedingly helpful discussions of the values of the various subjects 
taught in elementary schools, and it shows the teacher how the necessary 
subjects of arithmetic, reading, grammar and geography may be given a new 


and vital interest. 


The chapters on Methods of Instruction offer many practical suggestions 
that represent the best results of modern pedagogical research. 











Boston New York 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Chicago San Francisco 





The New Series by James Otis 





OTIS’S PIONEER SERIES 


Antoine of Oregon 
A story of the Oregon Trail 


Benjamin of Ohio 
A story of the Settlement of Marietta 


Hannah of Kentucky 
A story of the Wilderness Road 


Martha of California 
A story of the California Trail 


Philip of Texas 
A story of Sheep Raising in Texas 


Seth of Colorado 
A story of the Settlement of Denver 


Price, 35 cents each 


This new series, the last ever written by James 
Otis, is a worthy successor to his extremely popular 
Coionial Series, published three years ago. These 
books tell in the auth»r’s own inimitably entertain- 
ing way, stories of the journeys made by those ad- 
= venturous pioneers who were determined to push 
west, either to found homes or to gain riches for 
themselves from the better opportunities offered in 
the new country. There were many hardships to be 





through almost unbroken forests, across desolate 
prairies and over unbridged rivers, in fair and stormy 
weather; there were homes to be built, and there 
were fields to be cleared, while savage foes watched 
from the distance. All these hardships and all these 
adventures were experienced and are related by 
children, and their great-grandchildren will enjoy 
and profit by reading of the struggles of the men 
who helped to build up this nation. 





endured in making the long and tedious journeys 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago Atlanta 





